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FRUIT TREES and 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 


Serving the Public Since 1856 


- Send 10c for Catalogue - 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES 


Box 910-0 Augusta, Ca. 


3 EARTHWORMS 

for price list and instructions on 
FAMOUS “SOILUTION” 
earthworm for Agriculture — Poultry — Bait, 


Colorado EARTHWORM Hetchery: 
2134 Decatur Street — Denver 11, 


NATURE’S FERTILIZER 
WILL NOT- BURN. 
_AND IS FREE 
OF 
WEED SEEDS 


Dry Poultry Manure 


50 tb. $1.50 25 tb. 
F.0.B. Lakehurst, N. 


Product of 


GARDEN STATE 
DEHYDRATION CO. 


BOX 318 LAKEHURST, N. }. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
PRESENTS 
COMPOST—HOW TO: MAKE IT 


Second edition, Clears up all phases of 
compost-making. Hints that amaze — 
gardeners. Illustrated. 


BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING 
AND GARDENING 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
Describes the bio-dynamic methods in full. 
Shows how to convert a low-productive farm 
and garden into a high-productive, bio-dy- 
namic one. 240 pages. Clothbound. $2.00 


GROW A GARDEN 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
AND ERIKA 
The authors draw from their years 
of practical experience, giving detail infor- 
mation for growing each vegetable from the 
bio- —" point of view: 118 pages. Il- 
lustra $1.25 


EARTHWORMS—THEIR INTENSIVE 
PROPAGATION 


By DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 
Complete, practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, growing and harvesting 
mans’ most important soil-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the - 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that are set forth in this 
excellent book. $1.00 


Order these helpful books from 
ORGANIC GARDENING - - Emmaus, Pa. 


You Can Help 


THE ORGANIC PROGRAM 


Please Support Organic Gardening 
Advertisers .. . Every Order 

You Place With Them Advances 
The Organic Plan. 


1946 ROCK GARDEN SEEDS 
All of striking beauty and easy culture 
Alyssum saxatile 


Dianthus deltoides .........6. The Maiden Pink 
Dicentra exemia Everblooming Bleeding Heart 
Iberis sempervirens ....... 

Papaver rupifragum .. Everblooming Orange Poppy 


The above seeds 25¢ per packet 
One of each, five packets, $1.00, Postpaid. 
' Send for complete list of 1946 seeds 
MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


Orehard St. and Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 


A natural soil builder. 
Improves soil fertility and 
gives long lasting effects. 
May be applied directly to 
the soil or to the compost 


heap. ~ 
Recommended 
Organic Gardening Mag. 
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The Outstanding 
Sweet Corn Introduction 
of the Past Decade 


Purple Cross 
Bantam 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc., co-introducers of the 
famous Mason's Golden Midget Corn, now bring 
you a new variety destined to be even more sen- 
sationally popular. Purple Cross Bantam Sweet Corn 
has the delicious flavor of Golden Bantam. Its 

* kernels are bright golden yellow. Its foliage, stem, 
husk, and tassel are rich purple, making a strikingly 
attractive plant. Results of trials from all over the 
country attest to its remarkable resistance to borer 
and ear worm, particularly in the South. This won- 
derful new sweet corn is offered exclusively by 
Schling. Order your supply at once. 


Home Garden Packet 50c 
Ib. $1.25; Ib. $2.00; Ibs. $9.00 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc.. 


Dept. O., 618 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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‘SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of some 3,000 plant 
species, the less usual kinds, alpines, bulbs, 
shrubs, conservatory exotics and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. D Moorestown, N. J. 


EARTHWORMS 
NECESSARY FOR FINE GARDENS 


Write for 
folder 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Worthington, Ohio 


100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of 
the wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on 
the day of shipment by the only process 
of its kind in the United States. 


10 Ib. Package—$1.50 Plus Parcel Post 


HI-VITA MILLING CO. 
P. 0. Box 1245 — Dept. B — Milwaukee, 1, Wis. 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS 
Paoli, Pa. — Est. 1710 


CLT YOUR VITAMINS DIRECT from NATURE. 
According to standard authorities, wheat yerm 
contains vitamins A, B, E and G 
$1.09 BUYS ANY OF THESE 
PARCEL POST DELIVERED: 
West of Miss. Add 25 cents 
Ibs. Plain Wheat Germ 
lbs, Caramelized Wheat Germ 
60 perles (2 months supply) Wheat Germ Oil 
Tablets Sea Kelp 
Chocolate Covered Vitamin-Mineral Food Bar» 
lbs. Scotch Oatmeal 
lbs. Old-Fashioned Hominy 
Ibs. Old-Fashioned Hominy Grits 
Ibs. Old-Fashioned Buckwheat Flour 
lbs. Water-Ground White Corn Meal 
. Water-Ground Yellow Corn Meal 
lbs. Water-Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
Ibs. Soya Bean Flour 
lbs. Mammoth Sunflower Seed 
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Ibs. Delicious Cold, Ready-To-Serve Breakfast 
Food—A tasty combination of sweet potato and 
cereal, pureed and honey-caramelized. 


SEND POSTCARD FOR FREE LIST OF OTHER 
WATER-GROUND PRODUCTS; ALSO FOR INFOR- 
MATION AND PRICES OF QUICK-RETURN COM- 
POST ACTIVATOR HERBS—Maye E. Bruce Formula 


THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. O. G., Paoli, Pa. 


Enclose $...... Send order as checked above to: 
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NO GARDEN AT PRESENT 
Your Gardener’s Book Club booklet 
for this month—Quick Return Method 
of Compost Making—is one of those 
books so fascinating it must be read 
at one sitting no matter what the hour, 
Like one of your correspondents in the 
September Organic Gardening I have 
no garden at present, but for at least 
two years have read the magazine with 
great interest, eagerly looking forward 
to the day when I could put the theory 
into practice. At times I could feel the 
“rich, black, friable dirt” running 
through my fingers and, almost, get 
a whiff of the sweet, rich odor. 

The article in September Organic 
Gardening entitled Increase of Earth- 
worm Actwity Through Rock Mulch- 
ing is one of the most interesting you 
have ever published, specific, well writ- 
ten and entirely convincing. 

Marion B. Larkin, 

4812 Wellington Drive, 

Chevy Chase, 15, Md. 


THOSE EARTHWORMS! 


I enjoy reading Organic Gardening) 


and I have received valuable infor- 
mation from it. I have just read some- 
thing in it that so aroused my curios- 
ity that I am writing to you for fur- 
ther explanation. 

I read in the October issue, on pages 
11 and 13 where earthworms would 
apply seven different kinds of poison 
sprays in a season, caponize chickens, 
and act as wet-nurses to cows. I was 
wondering if the poison sprays that 
earthworms apply are as harmful to 
crops and soil, as the man-made por 
son sprays are. While I don’t know 
how they caponize chickens, but if 
they have poisons or chemicals in 
their bodies, that are powerful enough 
to sterilize a chicken’s sex organs, 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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after the chicken has eaten the earth- 
worms, then is it safe for a human to 
eat a chicken, soon after the chicken 
has been eating earthworms? I must 
confess that I haven’t got the slighest 
idea how earthworms act as wet-nurses 


to COWS. 
A.T.M,, 


Notre:—The farmers do those 
things, not the worms. The mis- 
understanding was due to a gram- 
matical error. 


TOP ONIONS 


Top onions are of two kinds—the 
summer kind which gets fairly large 
bulbs and “winter” onion of which in 
your October issue, Mr. B. F. Lutman 
says, “The top onions, known also as 
tree or Egyptian onions, in which the 
bulbs never grow very large.” 

I have grown the Egyptian, or as 
we call it in Armstrong county the 
“winter” onion, for 45 years. My plan 
is to plant the sets in the Fall, leave 
them to get sets the next summer. 
After the sets are taken off for plant- 
ing, I mow off and remove the stems. 
Then cover the bed with manure or 
compost. That bed gives early green 
onions—usually from three to six 
where each set was planted. Thus the 
onions were in the ground two winters 


- and one summer before using. 


E. E. Keeler, 
R. D. 1, Ford City, Pa. 


LOVER OF THINGS GROWING 


I have now received “Compost and 
How to Make It”. Many thanks—it 
tells just what I wanted to know. I’ve 
been raising flowers and vegetables the 
past 8 years and have used the theory 
that all garden and household waste 
makes good fertilizer. I never burn 
any trash. Heretofore I have dug it 
into the ground; now I'll have a com- 
post heap. I used leaves for a garden 
mulch this spring, had few weeds and 
better vegetables. Wherever I bury gar- 
bage, I notice many fishing worms. I 


Fred &dmunds 


1944 All-America 


ROSE 


Chosen by Portland’s 
Rose Garden curator to 
be the most colorful rose. 
The lovely orange buds 
open to the most brilliant 
apricot-orange imaginable, 
Very fragrant...has fine. 
foliage, strong grower. 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Dept. K Hillsboro, Oregon 


Patented 


EACH $2.00 
Send for our 
48-page Nursery 
Catalog in full color 


STOP murdering earthworms with strong 
chemical fertilizers. Use Ruhm’s Natural Phos- 
phate Rock, posts, and natural manures to aid 
the earthworm BUILD UP YOUR SOILS. 

For literature and quotations on Soilution Earth- 
worms and Ruhm Phosphate Rock enclose stamped 


addr velope. 
SOILSERVICE 


P. 0. Box 124 E Dorchester Center 24, Mass. 


Beautiful Flowers Bloomin 


GAY COLORFUL 
WATER RESISTANT BOX 
magine, 10 healthy, cn! Cape many 
varieties each variety capa) jucing 
gorgeous desert flowers! Bring new life, beauty to any 
room. Now yours complete with gaily colored, water- 
resistant (50 = ic inch capacit: board flower box 
po grow thom Dot needed! ow atan astounding 
RA f ction New W — 
1 Order now—pay la’ mail $1.60 
order and we 


Rompe and addrem te: 
PAN AMERICAN CACTUS CO. 
Dept. SD-1811 Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Water-Ground Meal 
Yellow Creek Mills have been grinding Whole- «© 
Grain, Water-Ground Meals continuously since 
1830. These products are ground daily and each 
package is dated. 5 Ib. bag either White or 
Yellow Corn Meal; or 5 Ib. bag Whole Wheat 
Flour, $1.00 postpaid to you. 


YELLOW CREEK MILLS 


Mill at Ghent, Ohio 
eseseseseP. O. AKRON, OHIO R. D. No. 7 


DOMESTICATED Rapidly convert all ma- 
nures, garbage. organic 
EARTHWORMS ans ino mont 


garden. 
orchard or farm Harness earthworms and build your 


and Use in Soil-Building.” Address: 
Thos. J. Bervett, Earthmaster Farms, Box F-488, Roscoe, Calif. 
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MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TOG OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does away with slow, back-breaking spading. 
Ideal equip # for vegetable gardens. 
Improved all steel Gardening Outfit 
plows 5” deep, marks, hills and 
cultivates rows 12" to 36" wide. 
Fast, efficient, easy to use. 


Cultivator and 
J many other prac- 
tical attachments. 


Thousands of 


Patented satisfied users 


Material and hip fully g d 
—> Write today for information. 


WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 


Ballston Spa, New York 


—A Highly Valuable, 
Basieally Rieh Organie 
Manure. 


No erop Is better than the 
ground it grows in. This 
dehydrated chicken manure, 
with twice as much nitrogen, 
phosphorie acid, and potash as 
the law requires; will build 
ich, fertile, soil for you. 


50 Ib. Bag $1.50 


Processed and 
Sold Direct by 


F. 0. B. Lakehurst, N. J. 


Fertilizer Co. 
LAKEHURST, N. J. 


Ridgeway 


(P. O. BOX “Q” 


Tender and Tasty aie | 
_ For 


Grown on Rich, Organic Soil 1.00 
- GUARANTEED TO POP - i. 


FILBRUN BROTHERS 


R. R. 2 - Box 36 - Springfield, IMinois 


AQUELLA—WATERPROOFS ( 
)CELLARS—KEEPS OUT DAMPNESS § 


It’s minute particles penetrate the surface 
) expanding as they dry, sealing all pores. § 
A proven product. Gallon size bag $3.95 
)postpaid 150 miles. 


( 
“YOUR GARDEN FAVORITES” { 


BURDETT 


LO 


cultivate around my fruit trees, also 
notice vegetables planted near these 
stay green longer—the shade seems to 
protect them from the sun; of course, 
my trees aren't large. I raised them 


from seed. Two apple and a pear are. 


bearing. 

I am interested in everything that 
grows. Have always maintained that 
flowers and vegetables require no more 
work than a weed patch, but how 
much more desirable they are! I have 
a 75x50 foot back yard. In it are 2 
strawberry patches, growing around 
red raspberry bushes; several seedling 
fruit trees—peach, apple, pear; Niaga- 
ra white grape bearing and several 
small ones from spring pruning; a row 
of perennials all along the fence—most- 
ly iris in all colors, sweet rocket, hardy 
asters, hardy lilies, Shasta daisies, hol- 
lyhocks; a large tract for vegetables; a 
persimmon tree; a Lombardy poplar 
and a weeping willow. When I moved 
here 7 years ago, the spot was a weed 
patch without a single tree. This year 
I had strawberries and red raspberries 
to can, apple sauce from dropped ap- 
ples, lettuce,’ radishes, peas, beans to 
can, a choke cherry tree for jelly and 
the birds. I accomplished all this with 
my own hands and I am past 60, in 
addition to caring for a 10 room house 
rented to roomers. Can’t you say 
something to show young people what 
they could have tomorrow if they 
would plant today? I do not own this 
property, it’s rental, but I’ve certainly 
got the good of it, and when I move 
on—it will be here for somebody else. 

Grace K. Williams, 
605 Elm St., 
Coffeyville, Kan. 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


Next to the Bible, Organic Garden- 
ing is my favorite book. I also have 
a copy of Pay Dirt and wouldn’t take 
any amount of money for it, if I could- 
n’t get another copy. 

Mrs. A. L. Smith, 
c/o C. E. Knopf, 
P.O.B. 111, 
Halley, Ore. 
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With The Editor 


Wh R ference fo Composting Pits 


i the October issue I outlined a 
method of making compost in pits, 
with the aid of earthworms and with- 
out turning the composting material, 
which seems to have ignited a spark 
of enthusiastic interest that is a joy to 
behold. Hundreds of letters are pour- 
ing in indicating a general acceptance 
of the practicability of the method. 
One reader wrote, “I have been a read- 
er of your magazine for years but have 
never made compost because I don’t 
care for the labor involved in turning 
the heaps. Since reading your article 
I have already started construction of 
several pits.” Dozens of others have 
stated they have already begun to 
make pits. Many of the letters ask for 
additional information. It is for the 
purpose of clarifying a few points 
brought up in these letters that this 
article is being written. 


The question most often asked is 
“how about the aeration of the ma- 
terial?” Since the original photographs 
were taken, a reader has sent in a sug- 
gestion which solves this problem beau- 
tifully. Ventilators are made of chick- 
en wire which are left in until the com- 
post is finished. We have adopted this 
suggestion as will be seen from the 
photographs shown in this article. I 
believe there is a description of how to 
make these ventilators, given else- 
where in this issue. Yes. It is on page 
15. We have used % inch square —_ 
wire for this purpose. 


A reader asks “What is the purpose 
of the openings on each side and what 
is the size of these openings?” They 
are for the man who makes the com- 
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post, so that he can get into the pit 
easier. Figure out the size according 
to the man. If you are a good jumper 
you don’t need this opening. 

Another question: “On page 11,— 
second paragraph, you state ‘You just 
throw the stuff in, merely raking it 
out so that it is in the required Howard 
layers of six inches of green matter 
and two inches of manure.’ You make 
no mention of the two additional lay- 
ers required in an outside heap,— 
namely, earth and limestone. Are they 
omitted?” No. Use the earth and the 
ground limestone. 

Many have asked about excess of 
rain water causing water-logging at 
the bottom of the pit, but we haven’t 
experienced trouble from this cause, 
although we are usually blessed with 
sufficient rain. In this region we get 
an average of over 43 inches of rain 
per year. A suggested procedure in 
regions of excess rainfall would be to 
dig out the earth at the bottom of the 
pit about fourteen or fifteen inches and 
put down a layer of crushed stone 
about nine inches deep, covered over 
with five or six inches of good top- 
soil. 

Many have suggested that air holes 
be provided at the bottom of the sides 
by spacing the blocks. Some of our 
pits did have them but we found that 
the rats used them as entrances to 
homes they made in the pits. Where 
such holes are provided they should be 
banked with straw in the winter, 
otherwise snow will gain entrance, and | 
in thawing out may crack the walls| 
of the pit. I prefer the wire ventilators | 
mentioned previously. 
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Original suggestion for Compost 
Battery. 


One farmer who is immediately a- 
dopting this plan for his 100 acre farm, 
advised that he will make his pits 
wider. Ours are nine to ten feet in 
width. He plans to make his pits 
twelve. That is a good suggestion. It 
reduces slightly the investment of con- 
struction per cubic yard of compost. 
Another reader cleverly figured out a 
method of saving construction cost. 
He suggests a battery of sixteen pits 
with ends open on both sides. We 
had a picture drawn of his idea. 

There is considerable saving here of 
construction material but there is one 
drawback. On a farm the manure and 
green matter are usually brought to the 
pits in a truck or wagon, and it is de- 
sirable that such vehicles have direct 
access to each pit. They should be 
able to draw up very close to each side 
of each pit so that there isn’t double 
handling of the materials. He advises 
an overhead carrier, similar to ones 
used for cleaning manure out of cow 
barns. My suggestion would be to 
adopt his idea in part. Instead of six- 
teen pits to a battery, limit yourself to 
four. There will still be a substantial 
saving and as you will see from the 
drawing, a truck will be able to get 
close to any side of the four pits. The 
open ends should be enclosed by some 
kind of wooden gate arrangement. 

One reader likes the pit idea because 
of the tremendous saving in top soil 
which does not fall to the sides and 
bottom of the ground. He says “In 


making the ordinary compost heap, I 
have been unable to pile two inches of 
_soil all over the finished heap without 


getting possibly two or three feet of 
soil at the bottom.” Haven’t we all 
had this same trouble? 


Mr. Rodale’s suggestion for Compost Battery. 


A reader asks, “Why did you strike 
upon the size 10 x 33 feet? Could they 
be built smaller? If so what would be 
the smallest size that you would sug- 
gest, and still remain on the safe side?” 
In an open heap you can’t make it too 
narrow because the winds will have a 
drying effect and there will be no heat- 
ing of the heap. Ina pit you are guid- 
ed only by working conditions. You 
would not want to make it so small 
that you couldn’t work in it handily 
with a pitchfork. You could make one 
as small as three feet by three feet, 
if you have a tiny garden, and it would 
be best that it be sunk into the ground 
so that only one foot protrudes above 
the ground level as shown in one of the 
photographs. Thus it will not mar the 
beauty of the garden. 
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Lowered pits for 
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compost making—notice the ventilators made of rolls of 
chicken wire. 


Pits with Ventilators on the Rodale Farm 


t 
: 
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Note the two pits we built of brown 
terra-cotta tiles with cement coping. 
They are about six feet by eight, in- 
ide measurements. After we built the 
rst one above ground we realized that 
ot only for the sake of beauty, but 
or ease of working, the sunken one 
as many points of superiority. One 
an jump on it easier for watering and 
orking. We have divided each pit 
nto two parts so that when there is a 
imited amount of materials available 
whole section could be built at one 
ime, so that heating could start im- 
ediately. For that same reason one 
pf these pits could be divided into four 
ections, but in that case be sure it is 
pf the sunken type. This will enable 
you to work around it more effectively 
with your pitchfork. Remember that 
hone of these pits have cement bot- 
oms. 


THE LEHIGH COMPOST BOX 


The other day I experimented with 
new type of compost box construc- 


n, of wood, that any person can 
semble without tools of any kind. 
e€ picture gives you the idea. There 
not a single nail in the whole thing. 
bu can make it of a size to suit your 
beds. It is made of two x fours, or 
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heavier lumber if your purse can stand 
it. Ask the lumber yard to drill % 
inch holes near each end, unless you 
are handy and have the tool to do it 
with yourself. You then secure round 
iron rods, % inch in diameter which 
are forced into the ground for about 
six inches to give rigidity to the thing. 
The picture will show you what I 
mean. 

Such rods used to be sold in the big- 
ger hardware stores or mill supply con- 
cerns. Today you may have to search 
for them in junk yards. If you want 
to turn the heap, all you have to do 
is pull out the rods and the wood 
pieces will all come apart. You then 
set the box up close by and shovel 
the material into it. It will be more 


easy thus to get at the stuff. On the 
second turn, since the heap has be- 
come more compacted you need use 
only half or two-thirds the wood- 
pieces. The increased cost of the wood 
will be made up by its longer lasting 
qualities. 


WH 
Whee Q's 


wwe atts 


The idea came about in a peculiar 
way. There is an oil line -that runs 
underground across our farm and it 
runs just at the spot where we wanted 
to build a string of small compost 
pits. We built a few pits, but there 
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was a gaping spot over the place where 
the oil line ran that should have had 
a pit but where we wouldn’t dare to 
construct one. In the event of a leak 
in the line, we would have to break 
it up, so that a repair could be made 
by the oil line company. The result 
was the Lehigh Compost Box. I have 
given it that name because Lehigh is 


the county in which both our farm and 
Emmaus are located. 

Will lumber companies please take 
up the idea for local distribution? Will 
readers show this article to their lum. 
ber dealers? All I ask is that if they 
make them, that the name Lehigh 
Compost Box be applied to them. 

J. I. Rodale 


ADVANCE IN 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


NEW RATES GO INTO EFFECT 
ON FEBRUARY 1, 1947 


Rise in Production Costs Will Raise 
ORGANIC GARDENING Sub- 
scription Prices From $2.50 to 
$3.00 a Year 


NEW RATES WILL BE: 


$3.00 - 1 Year -:- $5.00 - 2 Years 
$7.00 - 3 Years 


We have tried to hold the line against 
advancing our rates but production costs 
are increasing. With it all we have to 
fight for each month's allotment of 
oaper. So effective on February |, 1947, 
the yearly rate of Organic Gardening 
has to be raised. 


However, we are protecting our old 


ORGANIC GARDENING =. 


friends, present subscribers and _ their 
friends by giving them until February 
|, 1947 to subscribe at the old rates. It 
your subscription runs out at a later date 
you may still enter a new one at the old 
rate and it will be extended after the old 
subscription expires. 


For $5.50 we will add three years or 
to your present subscription. This offer 
will expire February |, 1947. 

OO Please continue my sutscription for thre 
years, after my present subscription expires 


1 want to get the OLD SUBSCRIBER rate o 
$5.50 which I am enclosing. 


1 =Please continue my subscription for two years, 
for which | am enclosing $4.00. 


(‘Please continue my subscription for one yea 
OLD RATE for which I am enclosi 


(‘Please check if this is a renewal. 
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f have delayed my reply to the let- 
ter of Mr. W. C. Nachemius in The 
Farmer's Weekly ( Bloemfontein, South 
Africa) of December 5 on the subject 
of plants and their food until now, as 
I have been expecting a report on a 
large-scale experiment on a dairy farm 
in Somersetshire which will demolish 
the position recently taken up in your 
columns by Dr. Ogg and Dr. Nicol of 
Rothamsted, and in the letter under 
reply. 

The question at issue is this: The 
pioneers of organic farming and gar- 
dening maintain that all that is neces- 
sary to grow healthy crops of good 
quality and of a very high degree of 
disease-resistance is to follow the lead 
of Nature and to return to the soil, in 


the shape of properly made compost, 


all available vegetable, animal and 
human wastes. When this is faithfully 
carried out and suitable methods of 
soil management are adopted, there 
isno need of chemical manures of any 
kind to supplement this compost. In 
due course the virtues of the crops so 
‘grown are passed on to the livestock 
and to ourselves. Organic farming and 
gardening thus lead to healthy crops, 


sana ral healthy livestock and healthy men and 


wal. 


JS, . PA 


women. 

The position taken up by the Roth- 
amsted workers and by Mr. Nachem- 
lus is that the amount of compost 
available is insufficient and that or- 


ganic matter must be supplemented 


by chemical manures. They maintain 


i that these chemicals are not harmful 
$n any way and that they should no 


longer be described as artificials. 
The lawyers on either side are there- 


fore at loggerheads. Both groups are 
Waiting to get in a knock-out blow. 


By SIR ALBERT HOWARD 


This has now been provided by Mr. 
F. Newman Turner of Goosegreen 
Farm, Sutton Mallet, near Bridgwater, 
Somersetshire, who in a recent report 
wrote: — 

‘When I came to this farm the first 
calf born was dead. This was the be- 
ginning of a long chapter of disaster. 
Disease drained my resources for five 
years and nearly ruined two herds of 
cattle. 

‘I then decided to get my farm and 
its livestock back to Nature. I ma- 
nured my fields as Nature intended. I 
stopped exhausting their fertility by 
means of artificials and gave them the 
recuperative benefit of variety. My 
cows were all given the fodder they 
needed from land filled with farmyard 
manure, compost and catch-crops. Ar- 
tificial fertilisers were dispensed with 
entirely. 

‘Three or four years of this kind of 
farming have restored life to a dead 
farm. Everything on the farm, from 
the soil teeming with life to the cows 
all pregnant or in full milk, to the 
farmer and his family full of energy 
and good health, acclaim the rightness 
of this policy. 

‘Many of my neighbours questioned 
the financial wisdom of such a system 
of farming. They said the cost of 
compost farming would be higher than 
chemical farming and yields could not 
possibly compare. Costs did increase, 
but so did yields. My threshing con- 
tractor tells me my yields are not 
equalled in the district. 

‘But it is not the increased yields, 
important as these are, that I measure 
the success of natural farming. It is 
the health of all living things on the 
farm that proclaims Nature’s answer 
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to our problems. From a herd riddled 
with contagious abortion and tuber- 
culosis, in which three years ago few 
calves were born to full time and most 
of those few that reached due date 
were dead, I can now gaze on a group 
of healthy young heifers and on cows, 
formerly sterile, heavy in calf. And 
the herd has been attested as free from 
tuberculosis for two years. 


‘In recent months cows that have 
been sterile for two or three years have 
given birth to healthy calves. I have 
one cow, aged fourteen years, which, 
after being barren for three years, is 
now due to calve once more.’ 


The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating and not in the statements of 
the cooks. Here is a clear case where 
the substitution of humus for artificial 
manures has restored health and the 
lost power of reproduction. 


If Dr. Ogg and Dr. Nicol or Mr. 
Nachemius can provide practical ex. 
amples where the change back ‘| 


organic farming pure and simple to , 
combination of humus and artificials 
has produced results equal to or better 
than those of Mr. Newman Turner, 
now is the time to translate thei 
theories about plant food into results 
which any farmer can understand. it 
they decline to take up this challenge, 
they stand self-condemned. It is now 
a case of root hog or die for the pro- 
tagonists of the manure bag. Snips 
and snails of chemistry, even when 
supported by the yields of small poc- 
ket handkerchiefs of land and forti- 
fied by the fastidious approval of the 
higher mathematics, will no_ longer 
meet the case. The time has now 
come for Rothamsted and the artificial 
manure interests to stage a iy 
on the land itself. 


You Help 
Organic 


You can help by handing out our sub- 
scription-getting booklets to gardeners in 
your community. Even neighbors, co- 
workers, fellow members in your church, 
clubs and organizations are _ prospects. 
They will thank you for giving them this 
booklet, for it may be the means of con- 
verting them into successful, organic gar- 
deners. It will show them that fertile soil 
is the foundation of healthy crops, healthy 
live-stock and healthy human beings. It 
points out the folly and dangers of using 
chemical fertilizers. 


You don’t have to give a sales talk or 
make a follow-up, for the booklet in itself 
will induce them to subscribe. Through 
a coded coupon we can trace each sub- 
scription to your efforts. For this easy, 
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spare-time activity you will receive a li 
beral commission. 


*« BOY SCOUTS & GIRL SCOUTS 

If your troop is looking for a way té 
make money our plan will help. Give ou 
booklets to your mother and father, thei) 
friends, your neighbors and your teachers 
While earning money, you'll be doing 4 
good deed for your country’s soil ané 
health-improvement program, 


+* WOMEN'S CLUB MEMBERS 

If you belong to a large, civic-minded 
women’s club, we welcome your help. Wil 
you please send us the usual printed lis 
of all your members so we can send 
booklet to each one of them? Your clul 
secretary probably has such a list. 

You'll find satisfaction in knowing tha 
you are helping us to reach an ever-widen 
ing audience with the important organi 
gardening message. 


© SEND FOR YOUR FREE BOOKLET! 

Write to Organic Gardening, Dept. Q 
Emmaus, Pa. We will be glad to send yo! 
25 or 50 booklets. State the amount yol 
want. 
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By FRED McCREADY 


as could not buy Christ- 
mas cards but she had flowers. 

Particularly, she had that charming 
language of flowers which in the last 
century was an important part of 
every young lady’s education—and 
young gentleman’s, too, since he had 
to know what the girls were saying 
with flowers. 

When grandma wished to say “Mer- 
ry Christmas” to her best beau she 
sent him a curious bouquet made up 
of sweet basil, yellow lilies and parsley 
which meant “Good wishes for gay fes- 
tivity”. Her boy-friend probably re- 
plied with a bit of rosemary and a 
spray of honeysuckle, “I am remem- 
bering you with devoted affection”. 

You see when grandma was young 
she did not have the telephone to call 
up grandpa and ask, “Honey, do you 
love me?” but she could send him a 
coxcomb. It meant the same thing in 
the lover’s flower language. 

After grandpa got that coxcomb he 
had to get busy and find a red rose to 
reassure her, “I love you”. And if he 
was on his toes he added a cedar leaf 
to say, “I live for thee.” If he could 
not buy, beg or find a rose he might 
get along with a sprig of myrtle and 
toss in besides a piece of mistletoe, 
“Give me a kiss.” 

But before things got that far, of 
course, grandpa had to be a little more 


Card 


conservative in his bouquets. He prob- 
ably first met grandma at a ball and 
began by asking her to dance, with a 
white hyacinth. 

During the dance she may have 
pulled out from some hidden source a 
clarkia, “The variety of your conver- 
sation delights me”, and he may have 
replied with a geranium leaf, “I give 
you my truest friendship.” 

But grandma must have been too 
coy to be rushed like that, so she very 
likely snapped back at him with a slip 
of columbine, “Don’t talk nonsense— 
I think you silly.” 

However, on the other hand, grand- 
pa could not have been easily discour- 
aged or he would not now be Grandpa. 
He must, at least, have handed her a 
crocus, “Be my valentine.” 

Grandma probably coldly handed 
him back some spiderwort and straw- 
berry leaves to indicate, “I can only 
give you esteem, not love.” 

That probably held grandpa for the 
rest of the evening and so when he left 
he must have offered simply a broken 
flower and a pansy, “Adieu, but re- 
member me.” 

Then in spite of herself, grandma 
probably thought this young man had 
a nice line of flowers and very likely 
other charms that now are lost in his- 
tory so she could very well have re- 
sponded then with a coquettish bit of 
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rosemary, “Remember me, too.” 

In later years grandpa never said 
anything about being a florist when he 
was a young fellow but at least he 
must have had a good friend in the 
business for after he met grandma he 
really got down to serious flowering. 
His next move must have been to send 
her a bouquet of sweetpeas “Meet 
me”, night convolvulus “tonight” and 
forget-me-nots “not forget”. Then if he 
was a fast worker, when he arrived at 
her home he went down on his hands 
and knees on her lawn and looked for 
a four-leaved clover, “Be mine.” 

Since the whole neighborhood must 
have known what was going on, grand- 
ma with fire in her eye undoubtedly 
slapped a sprig of larch in front of 
him, “How dare you?” But grandpa 
probably just smoothed things over 
with some Daphne mezereum, saying, 
“T desire to please you” and a jonquil, 
“T desire a return of affection.” 

Grandma may have softened a little 
but she was onto his tricks so she very 
likely replied with a spray of clematis, 
“You are very clever”. 

However, grandpa likely laughed it 
off by handing her a marigold “I pro- 
phecy you will marry soon”, before he 


went whistling down the street. And 
maybe grandma looked after him and 
wished she had given him a coronilla, 
“Success crown your wishes.” 


But by the next day grandma would 
have had her nose in the air again and 
have sent him some chickweed “Our 
rendezvous” and a withered white rose 
“left but transient impressions.” 


And so it went, as far as we know, 
until grandpa finally got grandma cor. 
nered and handed her flax and honey- 
suckle “Will you be a domestic wife?” 
as he put his arms around her. Un- 
doubtedly grandma made a last stand 
if grandpa did not have her arms pin- 
ned down and she must have pulled 
out from somewhere a butterfly weed 
“Let me go”. 


But of course, grandpa did not let 
her go and that is why, now, he still 
hands her a little bouquet of trailing 
arbutus “Thee only do I love” wrap- 
ped in bay leaves “I change but in 
death”. And twinkling-eyed grandma 
smiles as she hands him once again the 
purple columbine “Don’t talk non- 
sense”. 


But then she slips into his hand a 
sprig of mistletoe, too. 


QD 
AY Fix 
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Compost Equipment - Soil 


Handling small amounts of leaves 
and grating them through a half inch 
wire mesh nailed to the bottom of a 
box is quite satisfactory for making 
potting mixtures. But when larger a- 
mounts are needed, machines have to 
be used. The natural machine is a 


SOIL SHREDDER. 


Nurserymen have used soil shred- 
ders for a hundred years, and powerful 
new models have come out for large 
scale operation. But there are also 
smaller but efficient machines. One is 


the W. W. Grinder 


put out by the W. W. Grinder Corp., 
Wichita, Kansas (2957 No. Market 
St.) and one of our subscribers says: 
“It’s good stuff. This machine can be 
adjusted to discard rocks.” 


Another well-known make is made 
by Kemp Mfg. Co., 1027 E. 20th, 
Erie, Pa. 

Kemp Soil Shredders 
they are called. Kemp has been mak- 
ing shredders and pulverizing ma- 
chines for almost half a century. 


The Lindig Mfg. Co., 1875 W. Lar- 
penteur Ave., St. Paul, Minn., puts out 


a new and improved model and ad- 
vertises quick delivery. Theirs is 
Lindig’s Soil Shredder. 

A powerful new model soil shredder 
that has given satisfaction where much 
material is to be used is sold by the 

Royer Company in Kingston, Pa. 

If you are interested in these write 
to the manufacturers and tell them 
about Organic Gardening. Composters 
can save themselves time and energy 
by hooking up their soil shredder and 
get a smooth product. These are by 
no means all the machines available, 
but they are widely used and can 
serve as a first introduction. 


Gardening 
--Compost 


Chicken Wire Ventilator 


The question of the best ventilator had 
many composters puzzled. While it is 
easy to place poles in a heap and to re- 
move them after building, leaving a hole 
for air to get in, poles are often not so 
easy to find nowadays. Making an open- 
ing with a rake handle has been found 
satisfactory, especially in wet regions, 
because the holes can be made from the 
side, keeping them thus from becoming 
waterlogged. But a very practical sug- 
gestion comes from a reader who advises 
a chimney made with chicken wire rolled 
twice. This is shown in the accompany- 
ing picture. 
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DELICIOUS SWEET CORN 


I have made three heaps of compost 
and like the results obtained. I have 
experimented with it this summer 
growing vegetables, flowers, fruit, etc. 
Never had such delicious sweet corn 


before. 
W. Lawson, 
P.O.B. 66, 
Central Village, Conn. 


—O— 


BEGONIA EXPERT SUCCEEDS 
BEYOND HOPE 
I am preaching organics to all Be- 
gonians every chance I get. I know 
that you are interested in Begonias, so 
you will be very much interested in our 
National Begonia Show just held here 
in San Diego. There were approxi- 
mately 450 entries in competition and 
the outcome was rather incredible: I 
took eight first prizes, two seconds, one 
third, and two special awards, three 
Best in Division, and Best in Show. 
My Abel Carriers took first place, Best 
in Division and Best in Show ribbons. 
It won me the Sweepstakes Cup and 
the Gonda Hartwell Challenge Cup 
for the best Rex Begonia in the show, 
and last but not least ten dollars cash 


prize. 
Robert H. Calvin, 
1903 Capistrano St., 
San Diego. Cal. 


CALIFORNIA SUCCESS 


Last year you asked me to write you 
results on our straw mulching of Or- 
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ange trees. We applied it in August 
and the general appearance was re- 
markable; by the first of December 
when the compost was ready we placed 
a liberal amount under each tree. This 
spring when they bloomed, shed the 
old leaves and when the new ones 
came out they were beautiful. The 
color is a dark green and the general 
appearance is very good. 

We also applied compost to lawn— 
it has been dark green all summer; on 
Y% acre of Thompson grapes—and the 
crop was the largest ever on that spot. 
We made another heap this fall ready 
to be turned first time. 

Organic Gardening magazine is price-' 
less. Would like about five copies of 
booklet. I gave the one that came to 
E. Johnson this last spring last Sunday 
to a sister and husband who are very 
much interested. I can’t do much but 
when the opportunity presents itself 
it is good to have a few copies.on hand. 

Elma Johnson, 


Turlock, Cal. 
—o— 


GIANT CELERY 


I will never raise a garden without 
compost. My Swiss chard leaves are 
two feet high and the stalks are like 
giant celery. The County Agent help- 
ed me to trim my peach trees, two 
year olds and trimmed branches six 
feet long, they grew so well in com- 


post. 
Williams. 
323 Little Falls Rd., 
Cedar Grove, N. J. 
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SIZE OF APPLES 


Compost and straw mulch made a 
most gratifying change in both size 
and quality of apples on very old de- 
crepit trees. 

Marie D. Heising, D. 0O., 
3530 Magnolia Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


—o— 


BEST GARDEN 


One garden that I planted early this 
spring had a big dose of compost 
spread over it and spaded in. I used 
no fertilizer on this garden—only 
planted and let the compost work. 

It sure did, best garden in the neigh- 
horhood. Every one of my customers 
now want one. 


I have a hobby of raising prize . 


Glads. and had wonderful luck this 
year as I used more compost and 
plenty of old salt hay for mulching 
between rows. 

I have a large compost heap in my 
back yard: plenty of sea weed and 
manure, old hay, weeds, crab and lob- 
ster bodies. I will screen for plant rais- 
ing this spring, also some of the rough 
stuff to layer bottom of seed flats. 

I use my cold frames after my plants 
are sold to make compost. It makes 
it very easy to get at in early spring. 

Albert R. Johnson, 
37 Harrison Ave., 
Gloucester, Mass. 


—o— 


NO BUGS 


I have been a subscriber to your 
magazine for two years or more and to 
your monthly book club for more than 
a year. I think I am now beginning to 
see some results from the organic 
method in some grape vines that I was 
on the verge of destroying. Also with 
some beans which I was able to grow 
this year without the bugs bothering 
them seriously. 

P. P. Thomas, 
277 Biltmore Ave., 
Asheville, N. C. 


SOUTHERN CROPS 


I am a grower of papayas, bananas, 
and strawberries and make most of my 
own plant food myself. Organic Gar- 
dening is right in line with my prac- 
tice. 

J. S. Everett, 
4412 N. W. 24th Ave., 
Miami, 37, Fla. 


—o— 


TOMATOES 
Since I first had your magazine I 

notice the other magazines and garden 
columns in newspapers are referring 
from time to time to the organic gar- 
dening methods. There are six gardens 
on this half mile of road. Last year 
I had the only beans without Mexican 
beetles and I had only just started to 
throw out sprays, etc. This year my 
tomatoes were late due to weather but 
they were tomatoes. My! what a dif- 
ferent flavor. Everyone else had wilt 
and dry rot. Mine the only grapes 
without blackrot. 

Mrs. L. S. LaGrange, 

27 Dorlyn Rr., 

Albany 5, N. Y. 


WONDERFUL 


I am 100% sold on the principle of 
Organic Gardening, and have had won- 
derful results in both the flower and 
vegetable garden, as well as in a small 
fruit orchard, since practicing your 
methods, especially composting. 

Leonard R. Mackay, 
11 Vine St., 
Braintree 84, Mass. 


—o— 


MULCHES 


I wish you to know that this year, 
following our last soaking rain nearly 
two months ago I mulched my annual 
garden with oak leaves gathered dur- 
ing previous years, and I know that 
mulching has helped make possible the 
blooming during these dry weeks, as 
we live on a hillside. 

Mrs. R. M. Neal, 
Koppel, Pa, 


$ 
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Northern Gardens: Hardy potted bulbs are brought indoors for forcing; 
be sure that they had enough cold to break their rest period. 


Potted plants that do not want to move can be stimulated by different 
methods; placing them in a very smoky room sometimes yields results; others 
can be submerged with the tops in lukewarm water for ten hours. 


Be sure to cut a few branches from flowering shrubs after the first cold days 
are over, but not before a series of good freezes. You can force them into bloom 
by Christmas, while branches cut earlier will not flower until February. 


Outside watch for the mulches, protect them from blowing. Inside inspect 
stored bulbs and tubers. 


You may start seeds, but usually it is best to wait until the days get longer; 
geraniums, dahlias, lilies, etc. can be started. Mix ground leaves with soil and 
sand in equal parts. 


Do not over-water potted plants now when they do not grow very pro 
fusely. 


Help the birds. The most useful ones are the insect eaters; they do not 
want bread crumbs, but fat food, obtainable from your seed store. 


Now you can start making your garden plans. The new catalogues will 
soon come; also protect your lawns from being cut across if you want a green 
sward next year. 


Southern Gardens: Contrary to a common thought, half-frozen plants 
cannot be saved by being sprinkled with cold water. They are more apt to 
survive if left alone. Mulching the tender shrubs and plants is necessary to 
safeguard roots, even if the tops freeze. 


Order your roses now so that you can plant them in January. If you 
transplant azaleas, camellias, etc. water them well until they have become 
re-established. | 


Start seeds in flats or cigar boxes that you can discard later: Aster, Car- 
nation, Pink, Gerbera, Lobelia, Nierembergia, Stock, Wallflower. Sow seeds 
in the open or set out the hardier ones: Alyssum, Calendula, Candytuft, Corn- 
flower, Forgetmenot, Pansy, Snapdragon, Verbena, and also the bulbs such as 
Anemone, Camassia, Iris, Scilla. 


Vegetables that can be sown now are practically all the common ones ol 
the North, such as Beets, Broccoli, Cabbage, Carrots, Chives, Kohlrabi, Let 
tuce, Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, Turnip, Cress. Also Asparagu: 
roots may be set out. 


Grapes should be pruned in order to bear profusely. Now is the best time 


both South and West. 
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, Gophers or Gardens ? 


By WILLIAM M. JOKI 


Is his last published novel, Cannery 
Row, John Steinbeck devotes an en- 
tire chapter to the amatory migrations 
of a love-sick gopher. The little story 
has humor, affection, and whimsy skill- 
fully blended, yet one can not help but 
wonder had Steinbeck ever attempted 
any serious gardening in his native 
California could he have written about 
a gopher, any gopher at all, with such 
whimsical gayety? For in California 
alone the gopher does annual damage 
to growing crops conservatively esti- 
mated at eight million dollars, and an 
additional million is spent within the 
state each year on rodent control. 
Deliberately to destroy a living 
thing because it annoys or inconven- 
iences us or causes us small monetary 
loss is a vicious practice. But when the 
living and eating habits of an animal 
are so compounded that it becomes 
our economic subsistence or his, then 
few of us would hesitate to do what we 
could to preserve our own welfare; it 
is the age-old Darwinian theory of 
the survival of the fittest. Because of 
the high material losses of a particu- 
larly virulent nature from rodents, 
therefore, some sort of protective con- 
trol seems completely justified. 
Although more than any other spe- 
cies of rodent the gopher is the indi- 
vidual farmer’s own problem, the gen- 
eral control of injurious rodents is now 
the business of several agencies of the 
Federal government. Leader in the 
field is the Fish and Wild Life Service 
of the U. S. Department of the In- 
terior whose most valuable aid lies in 
its Control Methods Research Project 
with headquarters and special labor- 
atories at Denver, Colorado, and ser- 


vice representatives in several of the 
states. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture renders too a helping hand as 
does the U. S. Public Health Service 
whose primary interest in rodents 
springs from their disease-carrying 
potentialities. All of these agencies 
stand ready to help and advise those 
states having a serious rodent problem. 
Through the state bureaus of agricul- 
ture and eventually through the coun- 
ties latest and most effective methods 
of control are disseminated to the in- 
dividual grower. Financial assistance 
in such control is also frequently ren- 
dered. In addition many universities 
throughout the nation are making vital 
use of their laboratory research facil- 
ities to aid in the problem. 

No matter how liberal one’s outlook 
‘the rodent family, including among 
others ground squirrels, gophers, moles, 
rats, and mice, is not an attractive one 
either in appearance or habit. For 
countless centuries they have been the 
enemy -of man not only because they 
are born destroyers but also because 
they are the carriers of some highly 
dangerous germs. Carriers of the dread 
bubonic plague are the rat and the 
ground squirrel although occasionally 
other rodents, including the gopher, 
may become infected. Called the syl- 
vatic plague when it affects a rodent, 
it is easily transmitted to humans— 
and when it is, the fatality rate is very 
nearly 100%. (In the most recent out- 
break of the disease in Los Angeles— 
probably brought about by the care- 
less handling of a ground squirrel— 
thirty of the thirty-two cases proved 
fatal.) Pneumonic as well as bubonic 
plague, tularemia, relapsing fever, and 
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to some extent Rocky Mountain fever 
—all have their focal point of infection 
in the rodent. Is it small wonder then 
that in states where such rodents a- 
bound everything possible is done to 
exterminate these creatures who 
threaten not only crops but lives? 

The genuine gopher should by rights 
be called the pocket gopher to dis- 
tinguish him from the false gopher of 
the northern middle-western states. 
In Minnesota, for example, whose 
nickname is the Gopher State, most of 
the gophers are not gophers at all but 
ground squirrels. The same is true in 
Wisconsin and the Dakotas. The real 
or pocket gopher is easily distinguished 
from the ground-squirrel type of go- 
pher. His nose is blunter, his teeth 
longer, his cheek pouches external and 
fur lined instead of internal and mem- 
brane lined, and his breeding habits 
more prolific. With gophers there is 
no closed season on mating! The fe- 
male gopher, with litters of from four 
to twelve, is nearly always pregnant 
—or has been recently or, no doubt, 
is about to be soon. Like the female 
rabbit she lives in an aura of fertility. 
Little wonder then that the breed in- 
creases with such spectacular rapidity. 

The gopher is a creature of the soil, 
hardly ever appearing above the 
earth’s surface. Instead, in his intri- 
cate and far-reaching tunnels he sits 
and digs, digs, digs all day long. (Most 
of the night too if fresh gopher mounds 
in the mornings are any criteria.) A 
plump, short-legged little animal with 
an overall length of from eight to 
twelve inches, his teeth are out of all 
proportion to his size. Those great in- 
cisors of his, yellow and wickedly curv- 
ed, are his most formidable, repellent, 
and easily recognized characteristic. 
He has tiny bead-like eyes, small ears, 
a naked tail similar to a rat’s, and on 
the outside of each cheek a fur lined 
pouch for carrying food. 

His tunnels, in which he spends 
most of his time, are usually parallel 
to the surface at depths from eight to 
fourteen inches although if he wants 
to—and frequently he does—he can 
excavate much more deeply than that 
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to thirty or forty inches or more. From 
short lateral tunnels, dug solely for 
this purpose, he pushes out the dirt, 
resulting in the great mounds so bitter. 
ly associated with the species. A far. 
mer learns to examine his ground each 
day for fresh mounds, and the home 
owner views the gopher’s night acti- 
vities with loathing and blistering an- 
ger, for even the most velvety lawn 
becomes obnoxious when disfigured by 
four or five mounds a foot in diameter 
and half a foot high. His tunneling 
system is intricate and extensive re- 
sembling an ancient labyrinth. In it 
are his nest, his young, and his stored 
food. 

The damage the little beast does is 
great. True, in unplowed land he can 
be actually beneficial in that by turn- 
ing over a considerable portion of the 
surface dirt he is really cultivating the 
soil; but in plowed land, where living 
things are growing, he can be and is 
a ravaging saboteur. If he did nothing 
else, he would be a menace by divert- 
ing the water supply through his nu- 
merous tunnels. Unfortunately, that 
is the least of his pernicious activities. 
He wrecks lawns and flower gardens. 
He severs the roots of trees and gnaws 
their bark till the tree dies. He bur- 
rows through the retaining walls of ir- 
rigation ditches and canals leading to 
serious leakage and flooding. He kills 
growing plants by undermining the 
root formations or by loosening and 
uprooting the bulbs. And if that were 
not enough, he also eats them. A go- 
pher, if asked, would be hard pressed 
to choose between an alfalfa field and 
a bulb garden; to him one is the Ely- 
sian Fields, the other the Garden of 
Hesperides. In the one he gets the root 
crowns thereby materially reducing 
the entire crop; in the other he con- 
sumes completely the bulbs or corms 
planted. If the alfalfa is his basic diet, 
then dahlia or gladiolus bulbs are sure- 
ly his favorite dessert. If you were a 
commercial grower of one of these 
crops, would you sit idly by attempt- 
ing to reconcile yourself with your 
fate or would you try to do something 
about it? Most growers, no matter 
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what their inner scruples against de- 
struction of animal life may be, choose 
the latter course. The other day, a 
friend of mine bought a farm and 
asked the previous owner what the 
big hole under the garage was. “That’s 
where a groundhog lives,” said the old 
man. “But won’t he eat my tulip bulbs 
and inspect perhaps my vegetable gar- 
den?” asked my friend. “Well,” the 
farmer drawled, “I think he is good 
company. I’d rather have a ground- 
hog than vegetables and tulips.” Some 
of us, however, must perforce make a 
different choice. We realize that in 
nature’s scheme the various rodents 
may play an important part. But we 
do not encourage rats and mice around 
our pantries. It is possible that the 
groundhogs and gophers play in some 
regions an important part in tunneling 
the earth and aerating the soil. In 
fact, Ernest Seton Thompson said the 
gophers did the job of the Earthworms 
in the plains of Canada. In California 
we'll take the Earthworm. Of all the 
living critters his work is most help- 
ful to man, tiller of the soil. 

There is no one easy method of con- 
trolling the gopher. If there were, 
there would be no problem. The ideal 
method of control is obviously exclu- 
sion. If the animal can’t get in to 
reach your crops, he can’t destroy 
them. But while it is a relatively sim- 
ple matter to build a fence to exclude 
a jack-rabbit, it is not so easy to build 
one that will exclude an animal which 
can burrow 42” beneath the earth’s 
surface! It can be done only if you 
have a small patch of ground—or if 
you have unlimited finances. A stand- 
ard one-inch mesh fence which is also 
sunk 24 to 36 inches underground will 
do the trick. So will a cement wall 
constructed three to four feet under- 
ground. But if the area to be enclosed 
is great, the method is impractical and 
the cost so prohibitive that other 
methods are resorted to instead. 

The commonest and probably the 
most efficient of all other controls is 
the trap. The ordinary steel trap or 
tat trap can not be used because of 
its bulkiness. The gopher trap must 


be narrow to fit in the confined space 
of the animal’s tunnel. There are two 
main kinds: the unbaited that is 
sprung when the creature accidentally 
contacts the flat trigger-pan and the 
baited one which catches him as he 
grabs for the lure. The celebrated 
Macabee, an all-wire trap, is the best 
of them all. For successful results 
traps should preferably be set in pairs 
and always in the main run way not 
in the lateral tunnel. But because find- 
ing the main runway almost invariably 
necessitates considerable digging and 
excavating, another problem arises. 
Suppose a gopher is at work in the 
midst of a densely planted bulb gar- 
den or in the center of your front 
lawn? Do you wreck the very thing 
you are trying to preserve by indis- 
criminate digging of the whole area 
or do you use another method? 
Unfortunately none of the other 
methods is as effective as the trap, and 
at least two of them can be highly 
dangerous—one poison, the other 
lethal gas. Of the poisons the two in 
commonest use are sulfate and strych- 
nine, both of them as toxic to humans 
as to animals. With this method ker- 
nels of grain or cubes of beets, carrots, 
or sweet potatoes are peppered with 
the pulverized crystals or the crystals 
themselves are inpregnated in the bait 
and then by means of an iron probe 
inserted into the tunnel area with the 
resulting hole carefully covered. Tra- 
gically, however, a dose that will kill 
one animal will also kill another, and 
the poisoned bait may mean death 
not only for the gopher but for some 
other animal as well. In connection 
with this, the Fish and Wild Life la- 
boratory at Denver has just an- 
nounced that dyeing poisoned grain 
bright yellow or green will prevent 
birds from eating the bait. The birds 
are repelled by these colors while the 
color-blind rodent is not. But when- 
ever poison is used, there is always 
danger to other forms of wild life. 
That fact must be faced squarely. The 
DDT spray that will kill the white 
flies and the thrips will also kill the 
bees; the poisoned carrot that destroys 
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the gopher may also destroy a valu- 
able wild or domestic animal. The 
use of any poison, therefore, cannot 
be recommended. The hazards in- 
volved are too great, the risks too fre- 
quent. 


The same is true of the poison gases. 
These forced down the animal’s hole 
will effectively eliminate him—provid- 
ed the leakage through the soil’s sur- 
face is not too great or that the wily 
gopher doesn’t scent trouble and 
quickly plug up the main tunnel be- 
fore the gas ever reaches it. Carbon 
disulfide is used most frequently but 
equally effective is carbon monoxide. 
In using the latter, the grower can 
drive his car to the garden’s edge, at- 
tach a long hose from the car’s ex- 
haust to the gopher’s hole, and run 
the motor for half an hour or so. 
Many commercial houses advertise 
bombs which can be exploded in the 
runway to let loose their poisonous 
vapors. These are very expensive and 
usually proportionately ineffective to 
their cost. The whole process of lethal 
gas is a risky business for lethal gases 
are lethal also to humans. . . 


There are still two other controls on 
which the gardener may depend if 
other methods fail or are rejected. 
One is by water. Gophers are not very 
fond of water; indeed they are least ac- 
tive of all after a heavy rain. Flood- 
ing an infested area by means of ir- 
rigation ditches will usually either 
drown them or force them out. Occa- 
sionally the pouring of a heavy stream 
of water from a hose down an open 
hole will have a similar effect. The 
other method is a little more subtle, 
for here you are calling on Nature to 
come to your rescue. Like all living 
creatures the gopher has natural en- 
emies. (Many cats and most dogs, 
particularly terriers, are born gopher 
hunters.) Of these enemies the two 
deadliest are the barn owl and the 
gopher snake. The former lives almost 
exclusively on gophers, never destroy- 
ing domestic animals or fowl. The go- 
pher snake has nearly as perfect a 
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record. A harmless fellow otherwise, 
he swallows his gophers whole with 
apparent relish and gusto. 

So if worse comes to worse and the 
gophers continue to plague and tor. 
ment you, go out and catch a gopher 
snake. Put him down the hole and 
you'll have no further trouble! 
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COMPOST MOUNTAINS 
Milton Carlton, Ph.D. and general 


manager of Vaughan’s Chicago store 
says he has the two largest compost 
piles in the nation. Good for the Doc- 
tor and General Manager. What do 
you think his daughter does? She 
uses these compost mountains in win- 
ter for toboggan sliding. 


From Better Homes and Gardens, 
Oct. 1946. 


OVERSTOCKING 

The high price of wives is impeding 
South Africa’s soil conservation pro- 
gram, Dr. A. R. Saunders recently told 
a convention of British ‘Empire scien- 
tists. The custom whereby young na- 
tives have to pay several heads of cat- 
tle for their brides has led, he said, to 
overstocking and overgrazing, with 
serious damage to native lands as a 
result. 


Florist: “Want to say it with flow- 
ers? About three dozen roses, say?” 

Cyril: “How about six—I don’t 
want to say too much!” 
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Pot-Holers and Kock-Pilers 


By JOHN C. GIFFORD 


Professor, University of Miami, Fla. 


Ton sounds like a crazy title but 
it isn’t as I shall endeavor to show. 
Let us begin by forgetting all that has 
been handed down to us by northern 
methods of soil cultivation in our 
treatment of many acres of limestone 
land in the American tropics. Tradi- 
tion is strong and difficult and many 
no doubt say forget these barren is- 
lands and deal with lands which can 
be plowed and harrowed and sacri- 
ficed so that we can do as our fathers 
did. First of all these lands have been 
depleted in this very way and since 
they are well located in healthful is- 
lands where the white man can live 
and be happy and since they are cap- 
able of producing crops of fine quality, 
they are worthy of redemption. Many 
of these limestone islands are located 
in our front yard and were once richly 
covered with vegetation as is evi- 
denced by root-cores, historical docu- 
ments, and other sources of informa- 
tion. Bermuda and Barbadoes are ex- 
amples of‘ what can be done. They 
were once considered hopeless but now 
support a large population with much 
besides for export. When burnt over 
many times these limestone islands 
become covered with hard crusts of 
limestone. The heat converts the sur- 
face rock into quick-lime which slacks 
when it rains, finally hardening again 
into glassy rock. On Big Pine Key I 
have seen the natives breaking the 
rock surface into soil with a sledge 
hammer in order to plant a small patch 
of okra, peppers, and tomatoes. 

After years of observation I have 
divided these lands and their cultiva- 
tors into two groups: Pot-holers and 
Rock-pilers. There are two kinds of 
pot-holes; those that are produced ar- 


tificially with dynamite, and those 
that are of natural formation. A hole 
is drilled in the rock to the depth of 
about a couple of feet. Dynamite is 
packed in and exploded and the rock 
is shattered sometimes to the width 
of a yard from the center. This rock 
is pulled out and used for wall or house 
construction or left in piles near-by. 
The holes are filled with sand or marl 
or whatever can be found in the way 
of soil. This is the artificial pot-hole. 
In the explosion some of the rock is 
converted into milk-like liquid which 
is forced into the pores around the 
sides of the hole. This soon hardens 
into rock again and destroys the por- 
osity of the rock unless the hole is 
filled with disintegrating organic mat- 
ter or the hole is gradually widened 
by other charges of dynamite. All this 
is expensive and in the meanwhile the 
little tree is subjected to a series of 
rough experiences. If you keep widen- 
ing’ the hole with dynamite, and pull- 
ing out the rock, the holes come to- 
gether in time and you have done 
nothing except to lower the level of 
the land in general. 

In the case of natural rock holes 
sometimes called lime-sinks, banana- 


‘holes, cenotes, or cockpits, the forma- 


tion starts where the rock is softer or 
where there is a depression. Organic 
matter collects, forms acids which eat 
away the rock down to the normal 
level of the water table. If this is not 
brackish, it is inhabited by many kinds 
of living things and is very fertile. It 
is a fine place for such mammoth herbs 
as the banana. The big leaves of the 
banana are not frazzled by the wind, 
and as is well known, tattered leaves 
do not produce fine fruits. These are 
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Banana and Papayas in a pot hole six feet deep. 
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the places normally sought for and 
cultivated by the native pot-holer. 

Now the reverse of this is the rock 
pile. Years ago I noticed that the 
mounds constructed of rock by the 
Indians were covered with a dense 
vegetation. These mounds were not 
for burial or ceremonial purposes. 
They were built as a place of refuge 
during hurricane overflows. The rocks 
were carefully placed with dirt in be- 
tween to help bind them together. I 
have noticed in other places how In- 
dian ruins consisting of loose rock were 
completely covered with dense jungle 
growth. 

I have also noticed how with some 
trash mixed in with the rock vegeta- 
tion developed in rock piles. Seeds 
blown in by the wind or dropped by 
birds soon sprouted in the crevices of 
the rock. Coconuts in the pile sprout- 
ed and since they produced roots 
throughout their stems, gained a 
strong foothold in the rock pile. We 
all know that tree roots need air, but 
they need water also and a rock pile 
seemed to be dry. One night by a 
large rock pile I heard water dripping. 
It was dew and there is nothing more 
invigorating to plant life than dew. 
Dew never forms unless it has some- 
thing to form on and those loose rocks 
afforded a large surface for its col- 
lection. On still, cloudless nights, close 
to the sea-shore the dew is very heavy. 
As old gardeners were wont to say— 
a good dew every night is better than 
a light shower in the day time. Then 
I tested the temperature. When I put 
the thermometer in the open sun I 
cannot say how hot it got because the 
mercury went to the top of the glass 
but I do know that the temperature 
in the rock pile was many degress 
lower than in the open. 

Then I began to pile rocks high a- 
round my trees. They kept the roots 
cool, they collected dew, and they held 
the tree in place in times of storm, 
but they did more. In between these 
rocks countless creatures of many 
kinds found a home. They were many 
kinds of ants, cockroaches, spiders, 
centipedes, scorpions, rats and snakes. 


They, I found, left behind a very rich 
detritus which fed the tree. Anyway 
old lime trees which were dying gained 
new life and productivity. The limes 
were more abundant and richer in 
juice and now it is quite the custom 
to pile rocks around the trees instead 
of hauling them away or leaving them 
in piles between the rows to be in the 
way. Thus the rock pilers come into 
being. As the lime limbs bent over to 
the ground and touched the rock, I 
piled rock on the iimbs. Where they 
were scarred they rooted by a process 
of layering, producing new young trees 
that bear profusely while very young. 
All people said what a tough, inhos- 
pitable tangle you have produced in a 
lime grove which is always difficult to 
approach because of its spines. Any- 
way in spite of difficulties, rock-pilers 
are forming. In northern climates a 
rock hole would be a frost hole, but 
in the tropics the deeper you go the 
hotter it gets. I have always opposed 
anything spiney, but when they pro- 
duce such fruits as the Key Lime, it 
is worth the hazard of rocks and 
spines. It is usually so that the best 
things on earth are hard to get. Any- 
way they are the things we crave. 
Maybe prohibition is the very thing 
meant to stimulate desire. It seems 
strange that many trees have spines to 
keep away the very things that spread 
their seeds. Many say the’ spines are 
there to protect the fruit until it falls 
to the ground. 

It has been the custom for many 
years to plant orchard trees due north 
and south or east and west, an open 
invitation to wind and erosion by 
water, rather than follow the natural 
contours of the land. A surveyor is 
often employed and holes are blasted 
in solid rock. How much better it 
would be to search out the natural 
holes and plant in small groups. The 
rock land in between could in time be 
softened by the use of organic matter 
such as seaweed followed by a crop of 
velvet beans. Some of the hardest 
limestone rock has been rendered into 
soil this way. Common limestone rock 
is easily dissolved by lime juice and 
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every housewife knows what happens 
to a piece of marble when a half of a 
lemon cut side down is left on it for 
a couple of minutes. Any of these 
limestone soils are quickly disintegrat- 
ed by organic acids and in the process 
yield minerals of value to the plant. 
There is of course a constant process 
of disintegration and upbuilding. Al- 
ways however from the sea more lime- 
stone sand is forming which blows on 
to the land and Hardens into rock to 
be dissolved again by vegetation. 
These soils are usually alkaline and 
only those things will grow which can 
stand a lot of alkalinity, although with 
disintegrating humus there is always 
some acidity. 


Bulldozers are good to clear the land 
of stumps and level the ground but I 
can see no advantage in scarifiers. 
They grind up the surface rock pro- 
ducing thin soil. The fine particles 
wash down and fill the pores in. the 


rock leaving behind a loose gravel on 
the surface. The whole hardens again 
into rock unless well mixed with or- 
ganic matter. All this machine work 
on the land is expensive and there js 
still the law of diminishing returns, 
Not a cent should be spent until you 
are sure it will pay. Land should yield 
a reasonable return and pay back by 
amortization its cost in fifteen years or 
less. Much that is done to land is done 
to improve the looks of it or to satis- 
fy the owner’s whims. This should not 
be charged to the land but to experi- 
mentation. The object of the forester 
is to produce the largest possible a- 
mount from the land with the least 
possible outlay. This does not apply 
to the rich man who can do as he 
pleases. In many cases of failure the 
land and the climate are blamed when 
the fault lies in the man. There are 
few pieces of land which are poor, 
few places where trees of some kind 
will not grow. 


Coco palm on rocky shore showing roots bared by the waves. 
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In Washington, D, C 


By RAE ROBINS 


QO UR capital is rich with Mother 
Nature’s flowers, which can truly be 
revealed when on a search for beauty 
and one’ of the best of our country. A 
little beyond the Anacostia Rive bed 
is a broad expanse of numerous beds 
of water lilies of all species, one of the 
outstanding in our country, a true de- 
light to all lovers of Nature and 
blooms. 

In a recent tour to the Kenilworth 
Aquatic Gardens it was the writer’s 
privilege to have a personal interview 
with Mrs. L. Helen Fowler, a person 
of charm, poise and dignity, daughter 
of W. B. Shaw, who was founder and 
owner of the Kenilworth Aquatic 
Gardens, now the property of the Na- 
tional Capital Parks in our capital. 

Upon entering the studio of Mrs. 
Fowler, I was immediately impressed 
with more than sixty delicate paint- 
ings of water lilies, in fine attractive 
colors. 

The Kenilworth Aquatic Gardens 
provide a distinctive park feature, pro- 
bably not duplicated anywhere in the 
country. Formerly known as the W. 
B. Shaw Lily Gardens, they were ac- 
quired by the National Park Service 
of the Department of Interior late in 
the year 1938. The Gardens were 
originally founded by the late W. B. 
Shaw, who moved into the Kenilworth 
area in 1880 and a few years later 
satisfied a longing for the flowers of 
his native Maine residence by trans- 
planting some of the hardy wild varie- 
ties of water lilies from the ponds of 
the rock-shored state. Because 
neighbors so admired his water lilies, 


Mr. Shaw expanded his gardens, made 
water plants his hobby and soon was 
busy importing exotic varieties, hy- 
bridizing and adapting them to local 
conditions and creating new and love- 
lier varieties. Almost before he real- 
ized it he had become one of the best 
known breeders of aquatic flowering 
plants in the world. Upon his death, 
more than a decade ago, he was recog- 
nized as an outstanding authority on 
this phase of the horticultural science. 
The products of his gardens had been 
shipped to grace the lily ponds of pub- 
lic institutions and private estates of 
many lands. In the year 1912 Mrs. 
Fowler took over the property. 


Mrs. L. Helen Fowler has the dis- 
tinction of having created many of the 
most popular and prize-winning Water 
Lily paintings in existence today. 
Speaking to a visitor recently at the 
Kenilworth Aquatic Gardens, she said: 
“I did not begin to paint until I was 
55 years old. I began to sketch in pen- 
cil first, then I worked entirely by my- 
self.” 


June, July and August are the 
months recommended for a visit to 
the Kenilworth Aquatic Gardens by 
the National Capital Parks authori- 
ties. Early in June the hardy day 
bloomers reach the peak of perfection, 
representing some 80 varieties, dis- 
playing their multi-colored beauty al- 
most any fine June morning. Begin- 
ning in mid-July, the tropical varieties 
reach full bloom and the surface of the 
garden pools becomes resplendent with 
exotic loveliness. 
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Mrs. Fowler in Kenilworth Gardens 
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Perhaps the most spectacular fea- 
ture of the Kenilworth Aquatic Gar- 
dens is the Nelumbium—the famous 
lotus of history. This class of plant is 
most decorative and interesting and 
captures the fancy of every aquatic 
grower. The foliage itself is covered 
with a light bloom like that of a peach 
and the flowers are very large, ex- 
quisitely tinted, giving off a delicate 
essence of Oriental perfume. The 
Egyptian Lotus reputed favorite of 
Cleopatra is cream colored tipped with 
bright pink. 

In addition to the water lilies and 
the lotus, the garden also contains 
choice specimens of water iris and 
other sub-aquatic plants such as ar- 
rowhead, cat-tail, water poppy, par- 
rot’s feather, water hyacinth, water 
forget-me-not, and lizard’s tail. 

Many who already know and enjoy 
the delight of taking care of ordinary 
gardens will find added joy and inspir- 
ation in water gardening, which is al- 
most unlimited in variation. They find 
that the creation of an artistic pool 
of beautiful exotic water plants adds 


Shaw Lily Gardens 


far more beauty to their homes, at 
much less cost than any other form of 
gardening. And it is a satisfaction, too, 
to know that a water garden actually 
increases the value of your property. 

If your grounds are not as lovely as 
you desire them to be—if you want to 
live surrounded by a new degree of 
loveliness—if you want the most of 
Nature’s beauty at the lowest cost and 
effort, then water gardening is meant 
for you. 

Our life today is so hurried and full 
of stress, and we necessarily live under 
so much pressure that few of us take 
the time to enjoy the beauties of Na- 
ture and obtain the extremely restful 
benefits of getting “back to the soil” 
in our own gardens. 

No flowers are easier to grow than 
Water Lilies and water plants. None 
equal them in variety of color and per- 
fume. All these beautiful sturdy plants 
need is good rich soil, sunshine and 
quiet water. Locate your water garden 
in the open sunshine. Water lilies do 
not thrive in excessive shade. 

In artificial pools the easiest way to 
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plant is in a wooden box. This makes 
it easy to remove your lilies from the 
pool to transplant or fertilize. In any 
Water Garden a few goldfish are neces- 
sary to eradicate the larvae of the 
mosquito and the bright colored fish 
darting about among the flowers adds 
enchantment, beauty and interest to 
your pool. 


“Through the balmy summer eve- 
nings,” said Mrs. Fowler, “when the 
rest of your garden has gone to sleep 
there are some delightful tropical night 
blooming lilies which can fill your 
grounds with beauty and _ perfume, 
bringing a new conception of sheet 
loveliness to your water garden. Every 
pool should have a few nightblooms, 
so you can enjoy the loveliness of your 
water garden during the evening as 
well as daytime.” 


The famous Lotus flowers (Nelwm- 
biwm) are among the most worthy of 
cultivation. They are among the most 
decorative as well as the most inter- 
esting plants to the aquatic grower. 


The foliage itself, being of a peculiar 
bluish green covered with a light 
bloom like a peach, lends enchantment 
to any garden, aquatic or otherwise. 
The flowers are very large, exquisitely 
tinted and with a delicate, yet oriental 
perfume. Everyone can bring Romance 
to his garden by planting these floral 
treasures of the tropics and the Orient 
right at home. 

When walking along the Kenilworth 
Aquatic Gardens it is a big temptation 
to bend and pick a flower for pleasure 
purpose, but these are sold at a mini- 
mum cost at the office of the National 
Capital Parks. Here and there are 
green pools, which almost look like 
solid beds of soft moss or grass, mak- 
ing one anxious to step in. Nature 
lovers get their rich reward from com- 
ing out to the Kenilworth Aquatic 
Gardens. It seems as though Mother 
Nature could almost talk to you and 
reveal her many secrets. One pool in 
its midst had only one lone water lily 
standing supreme, master of its pool— 
a real beauty. 


Water Lilies in Kenilworth Gardens 
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ou Will Find Help, Inspiration and Good Reading In 
Organic Gardening Publications 


Choose from this wide variety of garden 
terature—planned to appeal to the home 
bardener, farmer, orchardist and plant 
over. Indicate your selection by title and 
enclose correct remittance by check or 
oney order. 


id Gardens of New England by Walter Prichard 
faton. A how-to-do-it book that is truly a rare, 
delightful gem; whose famous author invites you 
to relive his memories and observations if pleasant 
excursions through forest, meadow and mountain. 
Expressed in such a charming manner —= every 
word sparkles with the author’s deep fondness for 
the wild, native flowers of his quiet, peaceful New 


tural setting and environment is like of hundreds 
of lovely, wild flowers—what steps you can take 
to transfer, replant and domesticate them—how 
to reproduce the enchantment of their colorful, 
natural setting in your — wey Published 
by W. A. Wilde Co. .: ‘> 50c 


yore for Profit by ne Henderson. Though 
originally published in 1874, this classic guide, by 
the famous founder of the famous concern, 
reveals many profitable secrets and practical 
methods that even present-day gardeners will find 
interesting and useful. Describes every stage 
through planning, soil preparation, seeding, culti- 
vating, fertilizing, to the final harvesting and = 


buick-Return Method of Compost-Making by Maye 
E. Bruce. Backed by experimental evidence, the 
author reveals her provocative, new idea for pro- 
ducing compost WITH OR WITHOUT animal ma- 
nure through the use of activator agents that 
quickly disintegrate and enrich the heap. New 
methods, new preparations with detail explanations 
for following her system. . . . 


ree Crops by J. Russell Smith. An inspiring book 
on the majesty of crop-yielding trees—their natural 
adaptation to hilly, steep lands—their crops as 
animal f Condensed from a Harcourt, Brace & 


omplete Modern Garden Herbal by Robert O. Barlow. 
The Gardener, Herb Doctor, Cook, and Plant Lover 
will enjoy and need this new Herbal. Many facts 
from Mr. Barlow’s long personal experience with 
herb gardening and usage in several lands; not 
found in other books. Richly illustrated. . . 50c 


ardens Beyond the Rainbow by Roger W. Smith. 
An instructive book by a author 
on gardens in various parts of the world. . . 50c 


dible Plants of the Pond and Water Garden by G. L. 
Wittrock (N. Y. Botanical Garden). What did the 
Indians do with various water plants? What is 
their food and medicinal value? A wonderful in- 
troduction for the nature lover and gardener. 50c 


ompost—How To Make It edited by J. |. Rodale. 
The only book of its kind ever published. Describes 
every angle of compost making. Secrets and short- 
cuts that amaze old-time gar 


e@ Fruit Orchard edited by J. |. Rodale. Abounding 
with practical hints, unusual data on fruit grow- 
ing—rare information on tree growth. . . 25c 


Questi A on Compost edited by a fe 
Rodale as Heinrich Meyer. An indispensable gu 
for compost making—compiled from correspondence 
With thousands of gardeners... .. 


England. Fascinating descriptions of what the na- - 


Leaves and What They Do by Heinrich Meyer. An 
illustrated encyclopedia dealing with all aspects 
of the leaf and its to pe and 
lover of plants... . 


Animals and the Gardener by Richard Headstrom. 
A concise, illustrated work about animals and in- 
sects that are friends and foes to the garden. 25c¢ 


Sunflower Seed—The Miracle Food by J. !. Rodale. 
An amazing treatise on how to grow, how to eat 
this vitamin rich food—explains benefits to eyes, 
teeth, skin and general health. . ... . 25¢ 


we Burbank by Roger W. Smith. Interesting read- 
plant and the important con- 
tions of this great horticultural pioneer. 25c¢ 


Root Development of Vegetable Crops. Contains sug- 
gestions about root habits that you need to know 
if you want your vegetable gardening to be more 
profitable and successful. It will entirely change 
your concept of what is below ground. Non-tech- 
nical with remarkable illustrations. | Condensed 
from a McGraw-Hill book. . . . . . . 50c 


Our Friend, the Earthworm by George S. Oliver. Deals 
with this creature’s importance to fete plant 
and vegetable to 
mans’ health, . . . 1.00 


The War In the Soil by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E., M.A. 
A magnificent summary of the organic cause—a 
standard text for farmers and gardeners who desire 
to change from pore ee to home-made 
organic fertilizer. . « 


Seedlings by Evelyn Speiden. An illustrated book de- 
a exclusively to the problem—how to at 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden. 50c 


Weeds and What They Tell by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. 
Invaluable illustrated guide for the gardener and 
buyer of land—discusses hundreds of weeds com- 
mon to farm, orchard and garden. .... . 50¢ 


Vest Pocket Vegetable Cuide by Roger W. Smith. 
How to grow 40 vegetables in the “ee manner 
—for medium northern climate. . . 25c¢ 


The Formation of Vegetable Mold Through the Action 
of Worms by Charles Darwin. Contains the most 
important parts of his classic on the me * 

Cc 


Soil ond Health. Debates in House of Lords, England, 
on the advisability of forming a Royal Commission 
to check on the Sir Albert Howard method of 
farming and gardening. .. . . . + 25¢ 


Natural Bread edited by J. |. Rodale. Discusses health- 
giving values of breads and cereals made with 
organically-produced, stone-ground grains. . 


Sleep and Rheumatism by J. Rodale. Explains sim- 
ple rules for avoiding pressures that 
cause stubborn conditions of neuritis. . . . 25¢ 


In Canada and Foreign 


$1.00 books cost $1.10, 50c books cost 55¢ and 
25¢ books cost 30c. 


e 
Send Order Direct To 


ORGANIC 
EMMAUS . . . . PA. 
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* Subscription To Organic Gardening Magaz 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR GIFT PROB 
year’s subscription to Organic Gardening or mS 
bership in The Gardeners’ Book Club is not§tl 
gift but twelve ....a gift that will give real nfo 
ing pleasure over and over again. 


D 


FRIENDS WILL CHEER YOUR GOOD TASTE 
THOUGHTFULNESS. If you want your gift to cp 
your merriest Christmas wishes, not only during 
Christmas season, but throughout the whole jy 
choose an Organic Gardening Gift Subscription. 
can be completely confident that it is one of the nig# 
gifts you can give .... for each month; as mail- 
recalls the memory of your thoughtfulness; fhis 
magazine, written by well-known writers and i, 
experts, will lend help, inspiration, stimulation 
interest to anyone’s gardening efforts. 


$2.50 for 1 Year - - A Magazine Gift a 
Order 3 or More Gift Subscriptions for $2.00 


The Gardeners’ Book ( 


YOU’LL BE PRAISED TO THE TOP OF Y( 
CHRISTMAS TREE. A gift membership in The 4 
deners’ Book Club is a grand present for anyon 
find in their Christmas stocking. Without a ét 
you'll be thanked over and over again for the Chi 
mas-Time pleasure it brings—not once—but tv 
times a year. The person whom you choose will 
ceive a book each month to surprise and delight 
with a subject of special gardening interest. He 
informative, authoritative knowledge in wide va 
for the amateur and professional gardener .... 
for the non-gardener, there’s the thrill of the pleas 
est escape to the security, health and happiness of] 
down-to-earth living. 


$3.00 for 1 Year — 12 Books — A Gift a Me 


e.° YOUR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL HELP SPREAD THE ORGANIC P. 
* Everyone, to whom you choose to give, will be forever grateful to you for spar 

‘ them with the first inner glow that comes from learning and experiencing the D 
t benefits of gardening with organics. From then on, Organic Gardening, as it unf 
its stirring and vastly important story, will become a gift to be read, reread, sha 


borrowed and saved. 
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PROB DO ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING IN THE TIME IT TAKES YOU TO SAY 
lening or mSANTA CLAUS. Just fill in the Christmas Gift Form, sign your name in the block at 
‘lub is not§the bottom of the page, tear out the entire page and send it in with your money order 

give realmfor check. That’s all there is and your Christmas buying is over. 


Enclosed is $..... ..... for which please enter a gift subscription or membership, 
to go to each of the following addresses: 
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Fill in name of person to” whom you want “to “send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


lease send: [] Organic Gardening, 1 yr.-$2.50 [) Gardeners’ Book Club, 1 yr.-$3.00 [) Both-$5.50 
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INCTIVE GIFT CARD 
e sent to everyone on 
list to announce your 
Organic Gardening or 
Gardeners’ Book (Club. 
card, with your name 
penned on it, will be 
i just in time for Christ- 
ith no worry or bother 
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Use These Extra Gift Forms to Convey 


Your Best Merry Christmas 


- Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 
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Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift 


Fill in name of person to whom ‘you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift 


Please send: [] Organic Gardening, 1 yr.-$2.50 (1 Gardeners’ Book Club, 1 yr.-$3.00 [ Both-$5.50 


ORGANIC GARDENING WILL SOLVE YOUR GIFT PROBLEM! 
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BLEM! 


by H. K. MEYER 


“THe IncrEasinc Use oF ARSENIC 
Sprays, especially lead arsenate in ag- 
riculture, in Our opinion constitutes a 
real menace to the public health. 
Much of the vegetable food enters our 
markets today containing enough ar- 
senium to make it potentially danger- 
ous and we are of the opinion that 
there are numerous cases of obscure 
undiagnosed chronic complaints which 
are manifestations of chronic arsenic 
poisoning.” This important statement 
appears in one of the greatest books 
in existence, that most admirable en- 
cyclopedia of pharmaceutical knowl- 
edge, The Dispensatory of the United 
States. 23rd edition, p. 169. This book 
is interesting in many other ways. 
Since its very inception a hundred 
years ago, the family Wood has been 
responsible for its edition, while Lip- 
pincott has kept on publishing it. The 
present editors include again one of 
the descendants of the original author, 
Dr. Horatio C. Wood, Jr., holder of 
the copyright. When an authoritative 
work like this makes such a statement, 
there is a basis for it. 


_ Insect Pests anp Compost—this 
is one of the real puzzles. Of course it 
would be foolish to claim that insects 
can be completely eliminated by com- 
posting methods. Mr. J. I. Rodale has 
shown in one of his articles that in- 
sects may play an important part in 
nature in eliminating weakly trees. 
Pests occurred long before chemicals 


were used. And many a blight devel- 
oped in agriculture before the arrival 
of sprays. But as Allwood, the great 
English carnation breeder, predicted 
quite some time ago, sprays also tend 
to produce hardier and hardier insects. 
With this, all commercial growers are 
only too familiar. A new method for 
fighting a greenhouse pest becomes 
soon useless because the resistant 
strain of the pest survives and forces 
man to try yet a stronger poison. Thus 
we ourselves make a gradual selection 
under which only the most dangerous 
strains of pests survive, giving more 
and more trouble. chemical 
method, let us not forget that, has 
ever succeeded in completely eradi- 
cating a fungus, mite, insect or dis- 
ease. After all, there are limits to 
man’s powers over nature. 

CoMMERCIAL GROWERS are coming 
to us not infrequently to get our opin- 
ion on composting methods. Recently 
we had a visit from the owner of the 
largest greenhouse in the world and 
his manager. Both had been in the 
business for generations, both had no- 
ticed how pests have constantly in- 
creased and how present fertilization 
methods have not yielded nearly the 
same results as the old composting 
system which they saw in operation 
in their youth. So they are planning 
to make stronger applications of com- 
post and make larger quantities with 
suitable machinery. The picture of 
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that enormous greenhouse made a row 
of apartment houses behind look like 
a footstool in front of a grandstand. 
We have no doubt that more and bet- 
ter compost will produce more and 
better roses and carnations. 

Diascia or TwInspvur is carried in 
many catalogues as a perennial flower 
that may be treated as an annual. It 
is a relative of the snapdragon and a 
very pretty plant that tends to sprawl, 
but bloom profusely. It used to be con- 
sidered tender and difficult, somewhat 
like lobelia. So I had shied away from 
it. But this year when I had enough 
land to make trials I wanted to make 
sure. I sowed Lobelia, Diascia, and 
true Heliotrope out into the open. I 
got a great profusion of lobelias, four 
good Heliotropes, and two small ones 
which I potted and which are flower- 
ing now, and a group of Diascias. 
There were enough to make a nice dis- 
play in front of an ageratum border. 
I can highly recommend this plant, 
which should also make a very good 
pot plant, especially where the pot 
can be placed high to let the thin 
spikes of flowers hang down. 


CorrecTion:—Mr. Rodale decided 
to postpone his trip to England until 
next May. 


Once A WEEK we receive a letter 
from a reader or a group of readers like 
the following: 

“After several years of organic gar- 
dening in an armchair through the 
pages of your magazine, I have come 
to the conclusion that lacking any 
other explanation, the degenerative 
diseases of today could be due to slow 
poisoning by artificial fertilizers and 
insect sprays. 

“During the next two years we 
would like to eat food which is free 
from artificial fertilizers including 
meat, poultry, eggs, fruits and vege- 
tables. To accomplish this, a group of 
us city dwellers would like to take 
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over the produce of an organically 
managed subsistence farm _ nearby, 
There is a container today using dry 
ice which permits parcel post shipment 
across the country of perishables. We 
can each acquire a deep freezer to keep 
a week’s supply of selected foods. 
“Can you suggest such a farm?” 


Robert Valverde, 
252 Lafayette St., 
New York City 


It is against our policy to give out 
names of readers; perhaps we .can 
establish a service in that line. Many 
growers could probably make good 
customers and many good customers 
would get good healthy food. If in 
terested, drop our Classified Ad man 
a note and tell him what you have for 
the market. Likewise those who wish 
to form compost clubs and meet other 
organic gardeners can easily place an 
Ad in our pages. For we cannot for- 
ward letters to others unless they ask 
us for it. Yet, you cannot always find 
them by the size and quality of their 
compost heaps or pits. 


A Most We come kind of letter is 
the one that brings us some reports 
about results or practices or that con- 
tains clippings about the spread of the 
organic movement. 

Many wrote us this year about the 
tomato blight; it should be generally 
interesting to get further details. Mr. 
Rodale’s report from his own farm, 
which showed that compost-grown 
tomatoes were almost free from blight, 
while those grown in uncomposted 
soil were blighted, suggests the answer. 
If some of our composters had good 
tomatoes, while their non-composting 
neighbors had blighted ones, we would 
like to hear from them. 

Please write us how you fared with 
your tomatoes on composted or other 
soil, 

And now—with Christmas coming 
—all good wishes and a happy, healthy 
New Year! 
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Raspberry Culture in the Northwest 


Courtesy Northern Pacific Railway 


Rd Raspberries and Blackcaps 


By HEINRICH MEYER 


knows these two 
cane fruits, only the botanist has his 
troubles. For there is so much hy- 
bridization between the different kinds 
that it is impossible to determine 
“species”. Fortunately for the prac- 
tical gardener, the choice between suit- 
able varieties is not so great, while 
the demand for berries remains con- 
stant. Especially since the arrival of 
freezing, the valuable, but hard-to- 
keep red raspberry has got fully into 
its own, though the ice-cream manu- 
facturers are almost as eager, in some 
regions even very eager, about the 
blackcaps. The magazine of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, The Northwest, 
reported accordingly items like the fol- 
lowing: Ed C. Lehman bought a seven 
acre place in 1936, paying down $220 
on property valued at $2,600. From 
one acre of raspberries they made 
enough to buy an additional ten acres 
of land. They set out several more 
acres of berries, put up new buildings, 
made other improvements, and sold 


the seventeen acres in 1945 for $14,000. 
They have since acquired 17% acres 
of producing berry acreage for $42,000. 
(July, 1946). These figures go to show 
the commercial aspects of berry farm- 
ing. The acreage in one county dou- 
bled between 1945 and 1946, the pick- 
ers earned $1.00 per crate. Yet, even 
now, red raspberries are not available 
in the frozen food places all the year 
round all over the country, though 
everyone who has once tasted red 
raspberries will go after them again. 
Let us keep this in mind, even if our 
advice here is directed to the small 
gardener who wants his berry patch 
at home. How is he going to start? 

The first item is ordering the plants 
from the nursery. But before he orders, 
he should know that he will not go on 
his vacation during July, when the 
berries mature in quick succession. If 
he is contemplating a commercial en- 
terprise, he should know that six pick- 
ers per acre are needed to pick the 
crop. So don’t convert the fifty acre 
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farm too quickly unless you have at 
least three hundred people to do the 
picking, and others to do the pack- 
aging up and shipping. The picking 
must be done very carefully since the 
berries can not be handled twice. Only 
perfect berries are picked and placed 
into the crates with the pint or quart 
containers. If covered with cellophane 
on the top, the boxes will stay at- 
tractive for longer. But red raspber- 
ries must be marketed more quickly 
than any other berry whatever the 
form of container. 

In New York, the following varieties 
are grown: Latham, Newburgh, Mil- 
ton, Marcy, June, and the late variety 
Indian Summer. Taylor, Chief, On- 
tario are the choice of some others. 
Of the Blackcaps, Cumberland is prob- 
ably leading, with Shuttleworth, Bris- 
tol, Dundee, and Morrison also recom- 
mended, while Sodus is the most prom- 
ising purple raspberry, with Colum- 
bian, Webster, and Marion as lesser 
choices. It should be observed that 
each variety has an advantage and 
most have some disadvantages. For 
details, check up with the Experiment 
Station of New York at Geneva. Chief, 
for example, picks well at all times, 
while Latham, unless overripe, tends 
to stick a little more in the morning. 
Columbian is affected with mosaic, 
but grows very sturdily otherwise. 
Its susceptibility makes it unsuitable 
for planting near susceptible black 
raspberries. Webster has its berries 
outside, which hastens picking. La- 
tham is hardier than Taylor, Milton is 
free from mosaic disease and can there- 
fore be grown with other varieties, etc. 
There are many such pointers that 
cannot be summarized, but must be 
investigated. On the whole, it is best 
to take the standard varieties, like 
Latham and Indian Summer, for a 
start in the family place. 

In Minnesota, a big raspberry state, 
Latham was first developed. Chief, 
too, hails from there. Obviously, those 
hardy varieties suit the region. The 
trouble arises when you move South. 
Native American red raspberries do 
not grow much farther South than 
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Virginia, while the more tender Euro- 
pean species can only be used for 
breeding, but not for direct planting, 
Besides, the torus, that part to which 
the red berry sticks, is so shapen in 
the European berries that it holds the 
red parts more firmly; easy picking is 
therefore hindered. Nevertheless, more 
Southern states are trying to produce 
a berry for their own needs, and con- 
siderable acreage exists already in va- 
rious parts of the South. The North 
Carolina Experiment Station is the 
leader in breeding for Southern re- 
gions. There, they have grown over 
20,000 seedlings, hybrids with Asiatic 
plants and others, following the lead of 
the rose breeder Dr. Van Fleet, who 
first made such crosses. It won’t be 
long before the best of these hybrids 
will be available. Other states have 
other preferences, a matter that can 
be easily ascertained from the College 
of Agriculture of your state. 

The same is true of cultural prac- 
tices. When your stock arrives, you 
should already know what method of 
training you will follow. The home 
gardener with not too much space will 
probably plant ten or twenty bushes 
in two rows. The rows should be at 
least seven feet apart and the bushes, 
in the row, three feet apart. When 
the year afterward, suckers between 
the rows are sent out, you may dig 
them up and start a new plantation 
elsewhere on your property or you 
must destroy them. But in the row, 
you can let the suckers stand, cutting 
only old canes out in their stead. Some 
of the varieties mentioned need no 
staking, others had best be tied to 
wires, not very differently from grapes. 
Or you can place stakes between the 
bushes and tie a number of canes up. 
The variety and the soil and, above 
all, your moisture conditions make 
some difference. As a rule, though, the 
old canes are cut off after bearing of 
the biennial red raspberry, and the tip- 
rooting habit of the black and purples 
must be checked at the same time 
or in spring. In each state, different 
pruning is practised at different times, 
as is natural when the climatic differ- 
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ences are considered. The Experiment 
Station will have the proper advice 
on that issue. But that much is true 
everywhere, the old canes that have 
borne fruit can be cut eff at the bot- 
tom, while the new ones may or may 
not be topped in early spring. As a 
rule, summer pruning is preferable. 


What kind of land should you use 
for growing sound berries? First of all 
and last of all, the ground must be 


‘both moist and well drained. If the 


ground is low and gets soaked, with 
water standing in it, it is not suit- 
able for raspberries, though you may 
grow some pears on it or possibly 
water cress. A slope is best. Both, 
black and red raspberries need humus. 
Preparing the entire area well to a 
depth of at least 7 inches; cutting the 
tops of the young plants; watering 
them after planting; and then apply- 
ing a mulch, is in my mind the best 
method. By first giving a compost 
dressing to the area, you will keep the 
plants in fertility for longer; but by 
adding a mulch you will get excellent 
sturdy bushes. I used a six inch layer 
of corn cobs with the best success. 
But other material, especially on a 
large scale, is equally suitable, though 
in the commercial orchard cultivating 
is inescapable for doing away with 
the weeds. 


As said before in this magazine, the 
pest problem can best be attacked by 
rotations. You simply cannot grow 
raspberries for a decade on the same 
spot and expect to get fine results all 
the time. The plants want to move on. 
They send out suckers or start root- 
ing from the tips, to take over new 
territory. You want to keep them in 
the row, especially if you have set up 
trellises with wires. (Do without them 
if you can). You may keep up pro- 
duction for a certain length of time by 
replenishing the nutriments, adding 
compost and leaf mulches; but some 
day the plants will show rust or some 
other affliction. Then comes the time 
to start a new row somewhere else and 
to grub out the old plants and give the 
spot over to some deserving, sturdy, 


and modest ornamentals, such as day- 
lilies or irises. 

If you are among those who have 
bought a piece of ground and find 
blackcaps in the wild, you may be 
able to gather enough berries by prun- 
ing them. With red raspberries, how- 
ever, I should always advise a new 
start. Don’t take plants from the 
hedgerow, if you want crops worth the 
effort you have to put in. For there 
is some labor involved after the plants 
start suckering and when pruning time 
comes. A good pair of hedge shears, 
sturdy gloves that do not ravel and 
pruning shears, lopping shears, and 
special bramble hooks are equally use- 
ful. If you do not prune out the old 
canes and keep the new ones within 
reasonable numbers, easy of access, 
you will get only a wild bramble patch 
and fewer and fewer berries. If you 
take care, you can probably outdo the 
commercial grower, because you can 
attend to a dozen or two dozen plants 
with greater concentration than he 
can. You can mulch a small area 


deeply and thereby cut down on the 
effects of excessive sun or rain, while 
the commercial grower must more 
quickly replant or fight trouble. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


Dorothy H. Jenkins and Helen Van Pelt 
Wilson, ENJOY YOUR HOUSE PLANTS (M. 
Barrows and Co., 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York City. $2.75) 


This book has gone through several print- 
ings and has proved very helpful to garden- 
ers and home-lovers all over the country. 
It is written by experienced garden authors 
in a sprightly style, well illustrated, and 
especially useful to the ladies who take pride 
in a beautiful home. Women authors have a 
touch in those matters which we man gar- 
deners could not duplicate; nothing that a 
man might have thought of was left out by 
the authors. If you face trouble with some 
plant, here you will get the answer on how 
to combat it, whether it is with African 
Violets and Orchids or Geraniums. A most 
useful garden calendar for house plants is 
added, too. Highly recommended. 


Cora M. Oneal, GARDENS AND HOMES 
OF MEXICO (Banks Upshaw and Co., 707 
Browder, Dallas, Texas. 1946. $3.75. 


Mrs. Oneal gives an illustrated history of 
gardening and garden architecture in Mex- 
ico from the earliest times till the present. 
The author was president of the National 
Garden Club, and many Garden Club mem- 
bers will enjoy her graceful and enthusi- 
astic writing. It is a great pity that the 
pictures are not all equally good. But the 
book was given the award of merit for 1946 
by the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs and is a fine contribution to the his- 
tory of gardening and of Central America. 


Lynn Thorndyke, THE HERBAL OF RU- 
FINUS (Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1946 $5.-) 


Around 1287, almost six hundred years 
ago, a botanist, named Rufinus, wrote a book 
on medicinal herbs, that has now, for the 
first time been published in an excellent text. 
He wrote, of course, in Latin, but collectors 
of Herb books will manage to get the drift, 
since the language is easier than the one 
they read in school. It is a beautiful book 
that the student of botany and the history 
of medicine will enjoy having and occasion- 
ally using. 
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Norman A. Morris, YOUR BOOK OF GAR. 
DEN PLANS (The Garden Press, 215 West 
Seventh, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 1946. $3.50) 


The author, head of the National Land- 
scape Institute, is a wellknown master of 
his trade which he has taught and practised 
for many years. The book is excellently got- 
ten up with illustrations, sketches and de. 
signs as well as overflowing with lists for 
warm, temperate, and cold climates. Differ- 
ent from many landscapers, Morris also 
knows what can be had. He does not search 
for the most unusual shrub in the dictionary 
that no nurseryman has ever heard of. If 
you are not planning to make a new garden 
and house plan, you will get good ideas for 
improving your present one. If you don't 
have a garden, you will probably enjoy the 
book as escape literature. 


Leonie de Sounin, MAGIC IN HERBS (M. 
Barrows and Co., Inc. 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. $2.50) 


This book has just come out in a sixth 
printing, which shows us that many people) 
cook with herbs or would like to use them. 
As daily standby in her kitchen, the author 
uses Borage, Wild and Pot Marjoram, Mint, 
Sage, Summer Savory, Winter Savory, Sor- 
rel, Caraway, Fennel, Dill, Horseradish, 
and Parsley. This shows that she is quite 
sensible and not asking for complicated la- 
boratory techniques. I never thought much 
of borage as an herb but like it as a flower. 
I think we shall have to try it with braised 
beef as soon as the meat situation eases up. 


MARY HUNT’S SALAD BOWL (M. Bar- 
rows and Co., Inc. 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. $1.50) 


Fifth Printing—1946. A well-known salad 
classic. If you look up Corn Salad you will 
find, as first ingredient, six ears of golden 
bantam corn. The regular corn salad which 
is so delicious does not seem to have im- 
pressed its graces on the writer. But the 
hostesses in all parts of the country will 
want to try out her Ginger Ale Salad, her 
Tuna Fish Aspic, and, if they are daring, 
even her Pork Tenderloin Salad. Menues 
and suggestions for all occasions may be 
healthful. —MEYER 
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Gn Vegetable Gardening 


By LEONARD WICKENDEN 


(3) Breaking New Ground. 


In the third week of June, 1945, I 
moved from Long Island to Connecti- 
cut. On Long Island, the area of my 
lot was a third of an acre, and it was 
largely shut in by trees; in Connecti- 
cut, I had close to five acres, of which 
more than three were cleared. The 
prospect of so much land with full 
sun-exposure delighted me. But I was 
faced with many problems. 

The land had been rented, for some 
years, to a nearby farmer who had 
used it for crops of field corn. He had 
mined the soil pretty thoroughly and, 
as far as I could learn, had fed it noth- 
ing but superphosphate. I found that 
it was very acid, with a pH of around 
4.0, and at the time I moved in it was 
producing a wonderful crop of sorrel 
and daisies. The property was at two 
levels and sloped fairly steeply from 
flat land at the bottom to another 
stretch of flat land at the top, the 
larger area being at the upper level. 
The entire piece was roughly rectan- 
gular, being about 300 feet wide by 
600 feet deep. The soil was very stony 
and in places there were outcroppings 
of large rocks. 

All this was a little discouraging 
from a gardener’s point of view, but 
one cheering feature was that the top- 
soil was deep and its texture good. 
In places, I could dig down to two 
spade depths before striking subsoil, 
and the soil was soft and pulverized 
easily. I felt that, in time, I could 
make something of it. j 

I had sown spring vegetables at my 
Long Island home and, by the time we 
left, fine crops of peas, lettuces, spring 


onions and cress had matured and, 
for the most part, been consumed. 
Everything had grown well and I felt 
that I now had really good soil in my 
garden. It was saddening to leave it 
behind and I felt tempted to tell the 
movers not to bother with the furni- 
ture but to fill up the vans with top- 
soil. Unfortunately, the family seemed 
to think we might need the furniture. 

Prior to moving, I had paid three 
visits to our new property and had 
sown a few crops. My son and I had 
dug up rectangular patches, leaving a 
wide border of grass and weeds around 
each. Thus, we made one patch for 
corn, pole beans and tomatoes, another 
for low-growing vegetables such as 
beets, carrots, chard, onions, bush 
beans and so forth, while a third was 
prepared for strawberries, to be plant- 
ed in late summer, and a fourth for 
asparagus the following spring. A fifth 
plot, approximately 30 by 50 feet, we 
used for potatoes. 
' This plan had its advantages but, 
as things worked out, proved to have 
been rather unwise. The idea behind 
it was that it would be possible to 
walk all around the various plots and 
gain access to them without trampling 
the soil. That part proved satisfactory 
but its advantages were outweighed 
by the disadvantage that the weeds 
persistently grew in from the uncul- 
tivated borders and, still more serious, 
provided a fine hiding place for cut- 
worms which, during the following 
spring, made persistent forays on my 
seedlings. 

However, long before the cutworms 
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troubled us in the spring of 1946 we 
were confronted with plenty of other 
problems. On our first visit in April 
we took with us a couple of sacks of 
compost and selected a piece of land 
on the lower level where the soil seem- 
ed the best. We dug a patch about 
30 by 30 feet, turning the sods under 
and breaking them as well as we could. 
We raked in our compost and also a 
liberal dose of ground dolomite lime- 
stone. Then we planted two rows of 
peas, a row of onion sets, another of 
carrots, and another of beets. At the 
lower end of the plot, we put in forty 
tubers of Jerusalem artichokes—a 
vegetable to which the members of my 
family are very partial. We drove 
home to Long Island in the late after- 
noon, exhausted but with a consoling 
feeling that at least we had made a 
start. 


The next day it began to rain, and 
for the next three weeks it rained al- 
most incessantly—much of it heavy, 
drenching rain. On our next visit to 
our new garden we found a brook gur- 
gling merrily where our peas had been 
sown, and our artichokes were at the 
bottom of a pond. The onion sets still 
stood and there were signs that the 
beets and carrots had survived the 
flood, but we had suffered a heavy 
blow, and the realization that we had 
expended our precious and _all-too- 
scarce compost in vain did nothing to 
soften it. 


This experience caused us to turn 
our attention to the upper level where 
the soil did not seem as good but 
where it would at least be safe from 
flooding. We started digging again and 
prepared a plot for potatoes which we 
had brought with us ready cut for 
planting. On our third, and last visit 
prior to moving, we sowed sweet corn, 
planted two dozen tomato plants, and 
a row of sweet potatoes. The last were 
by way of an experiment, for I had 
never grown them before. In April, 
I had buried a couple of sweet pota- 
toes in a deep box, placed the box in 
a warm spot in the cellar, and waited 
until shoots appeared. Then I trans- 
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ferred the box to a window where it 
could get some sun. The shoots grew 
well, and by the middle of May there 
were a dozen or more good healthy. 
looking young vines. I put the box 
in my car and took it up to Connecti- 
cut, and there I planted each shoot 
with a small piece of tuber attached, 

In the third week in May, just after 
I had set out my tomatoes and sweet 
potatoes, the temperature did a nose. 
dive and my new garden suffered a 
sharp frost. When, at last, moving- 
day came, I found my tomato plants 
looking sick and my sweet potatoes 
withered almost to the ground. This 
was heavy blow Number Two, some- 
what softened by the discovery that 
the sweet corn had germinated well 
and that the potato plot showed full 
rows of young plants. 

We became accustomed to heavy 
blows that summer. Disappointments 
were many, successes distressingly few. 
I have often wondered what would 
have happened if our courage had not 
been bolstered by our faith in organi- 
culture. I think it likely that we 
should have given-up in despair. As 
it was, we knew that our soil was sick 
so it did not surprise us when crops 
failed. We could dig for half-an-hour 
and not find more than three or four 
small, sickly earthworms. That was 
clear enough indication to us that our § 
land was poisoned. But we accepted 
the fact as a challenge. We had re- 
stored one sick garden to health and 
we knew we could restore this one, 
too. We thought it might take us two 
or three years, but we never doubted 
we should do it. 


Almost from the day we arrived 
(June 21) we started making compost. 
The supply of vegetable matter was 
practically unlimited. With a scythe. 
a pair of strong arms and plenty of 
will power, the amount available was 
just a question of time and endurance. 
Somewhat to the amusement of the 
neighboring farmer, who quickly be- 
came our friend, compost heaps began 
to dot the landscape. 


Animal matter presented its usual 
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encourage us to persist. Our sweet 
corn was a great success—to this day, 
I don’t know why. Another grand 
surprise was the crops of sweet pota- 
toes. After being bitten to the ground 
by the late May frost, they sent up 
fresh green shoots. The vines spread 
over the ground but we scarcely ex- 
pected to find much beneath them. 
When the first frost came in the fall, 
we set out to dig whatever might be 
there. 

I shall never forget our delighted 
surprise when we lifted the first root 
and found on it four sizable sweet po- 
tatoes and more smaller ones. An- 
other pleasant surprise awaited us 
when we cooked them. How delicious 
they were—an altogether different 
vegetable from the cloying tubers 
bought at the store! We decided, then 
and there, that sweet potatoes would 
be one of our regular crops. 


But against these successes we had 
to put many failures. The potato bee- 
tles descended in swarms on our poor 
spuds. The temptation to spray was 
great but it was resisted. We did not 
want to poison the soil for the sake of 
destroying one pest, even though that 
pest was destroying a crop. After the 
beetles, came the blight. From our 
early potatoes we obtained a fair crop, 
but we scarcely filled a barrow with 
our late crop and three-quarters of the 
potatoes were no bigger than golf- 
balls. 

Our pole beans were a total loss—I 
think the soil was still too acid for 
them, in spite of all the lime I had 
worked in. It is my experience that it 
takes time for lime to show its effect. 
The Mexican beetles devastated our 
bush beans—both string and lima— 
in spite of persistent hand picking. 
Beets, carrots and endive came through 
well, but broccoli failed and so did our 
squash and cucumbers. 


Our tomatoes finally recovered from 
their freezing, but just as they began © 
to show real vigor some large bird or 
animal attacked them and we went out 
one morning to find half of them 
chewed to almost leafless stumps. We 
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never discovered the culprit, but we 
suspected the crows. One member of 
the family, who shall be nameless, de- 
cided that tobacco dust would be dis- 
tasteful to the marauder, so she smoth- 
ered the entire crop with a liberal dose. 
The marauder never came back but 
neither did the tomatoes! They are 
allergic to nicotine and certainly show- 
ed it! A few of them bore fruit, but 
we had no tomatoes to can in 1945. 

We had little to show for all our 
labors, but the soy beans did well and 
gave us a fine crop to turn under after 
the frosts had killed them, and as 
soon as our sparse vegetable crops were 
out of the ground we sowed winter 
rye and vetch. 

Our farmer friend sold us a big load 
of cow manure, part of which we dug 


into our strawberry and asparagus 
beds, while the balance we composted, 
For winter use, we built two of the 
New Zealand boxes described in Sir 
Albert Howard’s “The War in the 
Soil”, in the Gardener’s Book Club 
series, and found them useful. From 
the woods at the back of our land we 
brought in many a barrow-load of 
leaf-mold and we raked up quantities 
of leaves for composting and mulch. 
ing. We put in a dozen semi-dwarf 
fruit trees, twenty-five raspberries and 
twenty-five blackberries. 

Then winter crept upon us and all 
we could do was to wait and hope for 
the next season. Would all our efforts 
to get organic matter into our soil 
bring us a measure of success? We had 
faith that they would. 


Straw Sor Composting 


DAVID LOWE of Scotland writes in The Land, Winter 


1945-46, Waverly Press, Inc., Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., 
Baltimore 2, Md., on How I use Straw to make Tons of 
Compost. Many interesting pointers are given. We quote 
just two: “First make up your mind how much straw you are 
going to treat, and mark out a piece of ground allowing 
roughly three square yards per ton of straw. I have found 
it best to mark out the limits of this ground by building a 
wall of bales all around the proposed heap. This wall keeps 
your farm tidy—keeps out drying winds, and allows you to 
get maximum benefit from the water you put on.”—“You 
should cover the whole enclosure with loose straw to a depth 
of about two feet. Now, dampen this straw and leave it for 
a day. The effect of this is to assist the breaking down of 
the outer covering of straw, and it saves water later on by 
helping the following applications of water.” Then he de- 
scribes different methods, one including the use of manure 
and earth as in the organic way of composting. “Turning”, 
he adds, “greatly hastens the decomposition of the straw, 
and you can do this any time after an interval of ten to 
twelve weeks.” 
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Babies Giants! 


And Perform Other Biological Wonders With the Aid of Earthworms, 
Leaf-and-Rock Mulches, and Compost Humus in the Back Yard of 


HERBERT CLARENCE WHITE 
Gardena, Cal. 


With Herbert C. White Photos 


In the September issue of Organic 
Gardening | gave a brief report on 
some of the astonishing things that 
were happening in the soil wnder my 
leaf-and-rock mulches. Now that har- 
vest time is rapidly drawing to a 
dramatic close in this miniature gar- 
den and fruit orchard, it seems fitting 
to report back to our readers some of 
the near miracles that are taking place 
above ground;—a report that will help 
answer the question. “Does all this 
biological life in the soil, earthworms, 
bacteria, etc., produce results ‘up- 
stairs?” In other words, “Do or- 
ganic gardening methods pay off at 
Harvest-time?” 

This little dissertation is a humble 
attempt to show by picture and story 
that Organic Gardening procedures do 
produce some interesting results and 
that compost humus, organic mulches, 
and a large earthworm population 
helps ’em bear young— makes ’em 
grow big! The story centers around 
a Muir peach tree, a Meyer lemon, a 
Robertson navel orange, two Espalier 


) apple trees (a Pippin and a red Deli- 


cious) six baby Golden Muscat grape 
vines, and one big red beet. 


From “Nubbins” to 

“Giants” in Two Years! 
_ Nearly two years ago there appeared 
in the pages of Organic Gardening a 
picture and a brief report on a young 
peach tree that had been treated with 
compost humus and a leaf-and-straw 
mulch. It is only fair to the readers 


of this magazine to be brought up to 
date regarding the size and quality of 
the fruit borne by this young tree 
since that date. 

After the 1944 report this tree has 
received additional organic treatment 
as follows:—a heavy leaf mulch in the 
Autumn of 1945 plus a cobblestone 
rock mulch during the winter of that 
year. In addition, the tree received a 
second 2-inch application of compost 
humus, plus two 3-inch elm leaf 
mulches. 


After the second year of organic 
treatment it is interesting to note the 
general increase in size and quality of 
the fruit. The first year (1943), with- 
out organic treatment of any kind, the 
fruit averaged from 1% to 2 inches in 
diameter. The crop was small, and of 
mediocre quality. In 1944, after one 
application of compost humus and a 
3-inch straw-and-leaf mulch, the fruit 
averaged from 2 to 2% inches. The 
crop was heavy and of good quality. 

The 1945 crop, was almost miracul- 
ous, peaches measuring up to just a 
fraction less than 12 inches in circum- 
ference, or over 3% inches in‘ dia- 
meter! Some limbs were so heavily 
loaded that they had to be supported 
with wooden props. The quality and 
flavor of the fruit was unsurpassed. 
Not a worm or defect of any kind could 
be found in the fruit, and of course no 
poisonous sprays were used to ward 
off these pests. The 1946 crop (just 
harvested) was of equal quality and 
size—still no worms—but did not sur- 
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(A) Organic Gardening Methods Helps 
’Em Grow Big 


Muir peaches nearly 12 inches around 
are big in anybody’s orchard. Here Mr. 
White displays a Chinese bowl-full on 
one of his Oriental Teapoys. The top 
is 11 inches square. You ought to see 
the 21%4x3%4 Kodachrome of this shot! 
“Flavor-perfect” too is the verdict of 
fruit connoisseurs. In other words, it’s 
just down-right good eating, jam-packed 
with minerals and vitamins also. 


pass the 1945 crop. Evidently the 
“peak” had been reached in only two 
years of organic treatment. By the 
way, Gardena, down near the ocean, 
is not considered good peach country. 
Neighboring back-yard orchards are 
still bearing “nubbins” as far as my 
observation goes. 


A Baby Dwarf Lemon 
Produces a Whale of a Crop 


In the Spring of 1945 I planted a 
very small bush-type Meyer Lemon 
next to my cactus rock garden. Be- 
lieving that it is better to plant a 50c 
tree in a $5.00 hole, rather than to 
plant a $5.00 tree in a 50c hole, I dug 
the hole deep and wide. I placed a 
9-inch layer of compost humus at the 
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bottom, then filled up the balance of 
the hole with rich top-soil, mixing 
wheelbarrow load of peat moss with 
the upper 12 inches. In July I followed 
Mr. Rodale’s suggestion regarding the 
possible value of rock mulching by 
placing a cobblestone rock mulch over 
a 3-inch leaf mulch around this tiny 
tree. (See November 1945 and Sep. 
tember 1946 issues). Later on, after 
the earthworms had devoured the leaf 
mulch, I placed a 1-inch layer of com. 
post humus around the tree, and then 
added the leaf-and-rock mulch. 
Within three months after this tiny 
tree was planted, it was in full bloom, 
and in December a fine crop of 24 
large size lemons of excellent flavor 
and quality was harvested from this 
baby Meyer lemon. Today (August 
31st, 1946) only 17 months after 
planting, this little tree is bearing a 
second crop of more than 75 lemons! 


(B) A Little Tree Makes a Big Promise 


More than 75 lemons by actual .count 
are developing on this tiny Dwarf Meyer 
Lemon tree, only 28 inches high! This 
is the second crop. Plenty of life in the 
soil underneath makes things “pop” up- 
stairs. Earthworm activity is at its 
“peak” under the leaf-and-rock mulch 
placed around this baby tree. 
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Two-year-old Produces Giant Navels 


Last August I planted a 1-year-old 
Armstrong Navel Orange in the mid- 


(C) As the Camera Saw It One Year 
After Planting 


According to authorities, big oranges 
are becoming “a thing of the past” in 
Southern California. These organically 
grown Navels are perhaps the “exception 
that proves the rule.” Although many 
months from harvest time, these big fel- 
lows growing on a baby tree only 3 feet 
high, are more than 11 inches in cir- 
cumference—nearly 3% inches in di- 
ameter! And Gardena is mot good 
orange country—too cold, too much hu- 
midity, too much fog, too heavy soil! 
etc., etc. 


dle of my vegetable garden. ‘The tree 
was unusually small, but it was the 
best I could get at that time. In plant- 
ing this tree, I again followed closely 


) the best organic procedures, including 


my “leaf-and-mulch” treatment. To- 
day—only 12 months from the date of 
planting, I have a crop of unusually 
large oranges on this baby 3-foot tree! 
Already (4 months from harvest) one 
of these oranges measures only a frac- 
tion less than 11 inches in circumfer- 
ence—nearly 3% inches in diameter. 
If it keeps on growing it will soon be 
almost as large as the tree! 

The citrus industry in California is 


becoming increasingly alarmed over 
the failure of our orange orchards to 
produce fruit of normal size. Accord- 
ing to reliable radio reports from agri- 
cultural experts, year after year the 
size of our fruit has been “shrinking”, 
until we are producing large crops of 
very small oranges. These citrus ex- 
perts are wailing to high heaven and 
tearing their hair in an effort to de- 
termine the cause of this mysterious 
phenomenon. As an Organic Garden- 
er, I ask, “Could it be that a lack of 
humus in the soil and the almost total 
loss of our earthworm population, has 
had something to do with this near 
catastrophe within the ranks of the 
citrus growers and their multi-million 
dollar industry?” 


Baby Muscats Bear Golden Harvest 
Five Months After Planting 
In late April of this year, I planted 
a half-dozen Golden Muscat grape 
vines along the northern boundry of 


(D) A Baby Golden Muscat Vine Five 
Months After Planting 


Down by the ocean where dampness 
and mildew ruins most grapes, a young 
Muscat produces a golden harvest only 
five short months after planting. Thanks 
to Organic methods no spray or Sulphur 
dust has poisoned these lovely gems in 
our garden. 
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my double city lot. Again I dug big 
deep holes (we strike heavy yellow 
clay at 14 inches). Again I gave them 
my routine organic treatment, and 
what a surprise followed! These tiny 
vines began to blossom forth within 
two weeks after planting! Every single 
one of them is producing a small crop 
of big luscious fruit in fine large clus- 
ters. These wonderful new grapes are 
transparent gold in color, and the 
flavor—well, it’s just “out of this 
world.” Again organic gardening pro- 
cedures, including compost humus, 
leaf mulches, and plenty of earthworms 
are producing results without the use 
of lethal sprays or commercial fertil- 
izers of any description. 


Where Apples Grow in 


Bunches Like Bananas! 


_ Two years ago last Spring, I planted 
six dwarf Espalier fruit trees along the 
southern boundry of my tiny Biolo- 


(E) Pippins Grow in Bunches Like 


Bananas 


According to the Garden Encyclopedia 
“usually only one or two fruits develop 
from each flower cluster, the others 
being crowded off while small during 
early summer”. But it seems that organ- 
ically grown apples just won’t be 
“crowded off”. So they develop in re- 


markable bunches like this one! 
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gical Research Farm (in other words 
my back yard). Included in the lot 
were 4 apple, one pear, and one apricot 
tree. Last season (1945) I was amazed 
to find up to five apples on a single 
bearing “spur” of my 2-foot Pippin 
Apple tree. Many of the spurs (usual. 
ly supposed to bear but one apple 
had from two to four apples each. | 
threw a clod at a bird one day last 
summer who was feasting on ripe 
strawberries from my _ diminuitive 
patch. Unfortunately the clod missed 
the bird, but struck a cluster of apples 
on this little tree. Seven green apples 
were found under the tree where the 
clod had struck! Then it was my turn 
to “tear the hair”! 


Red Delicious Apples— 
Where No Red Apples Grow 
Among my dwarf Espalier fruit 
trees will be found one Red Delicious 
Apple. We don’t grow red apples down 
here by the ocean in Southern Califor- 
nia. Nobody will even try any more, 
Too far south—too short a dormant 
period—too low altitude—too near the 
ocean—too much humidity and fog! 


(F) Where Triplets Prove Photogenic 


Not from Washington’s famous Yaki- 
ma Valley, nor from high up in the 
mountains and tablelands of California 
comes this glamorous photograph of 
three Red Delicious apples; but right 
from our own back yard in ocean-level 
Gardena. No apple country this! But 
these triplets blushing red with undue 
modesty seem to be doing O. K. 
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Reason enough for anybody. But 
“fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread”. So I paid nine perfectly good, 
un-deflated American dollars for a 
Red Delicious Dwarf Espalier, know- 
ing all the time that it would serve 
only as a “decorative shrub,” and not 
a potential producer of edible fruit. 
The nurseryman out on Sepulveda 
Boulevard near West Los Angeles said 
it would be “pretty” anyhow. He just 
wouldn’t stick his neck out by prom- 
ising anything more from this Portland 
grown tree. 

One year after planting, however, 
brought a nice surprise. It revealed 
the astonishing fact that a Red Deli- 
cious will produce blossoms even down 
by the sea in Southern California. 
And what is more, these blossoms pro- 
duced fruit of excellent quality and 
size. I harvested nearly 30 big red 
apples from this dwarf apple tree last 
year (1945). 

This year again promises some in- 
teresting as well as “delicious” re- 
sults—for not only do the apples hang 
singly on bearing spurs, but some, like 
the young Pippin, hang in bunches like 
bananas! Although a month or so from 
harvest time they almost look good 
enough to eat. Another red apple tree 
(Can’t recall the name) purchased 
last year, is likewise producing fine 
fruit just one year from time of plant- 
ing. The fruit on both of these trees 
measure around 10 inches in circum- 
ference, or about 3 inches in diameter. 
What is more, there is not a single 
worm to be found in any of the fruit 
picked from these trees. 

When my first Espaliers were pur- 
ichased, now more than two years ago, 
the nurseryman warned me that I 
must spray the trees at intervals— 
every few weeks. Being a firm believer 
in the fundamental principles of Or- 
ganic Gardening, I paid no attention 
to his warnings; but I did put into the 
holes that had been prepared to re- 
ceive these young trees an abundant 
supply of organic matter in the form of 
compost humus, leaf-mould, peat moss, 
etc. At the time of purchase the bark 
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of these young trees was in poor con- 
dition—scaley and dry. Only a few 
months after planting, however, the 
diseased bark cleared up, and now it is 
a beautiful thing to see. It is smooth 
and clear and has a deep lustrous, al- 
most transparent quality that is a de- 
light to the eye. 


A “Record-beater’ Beet 

This last Spring Mrs. White and I 
planted two rows of ordinary garden 
beets. The soil in which the seed was 
planted had received two applications 
of compost humus, and a little leaf- 
mould. Three years ago, this soil was 
hard adobe—so hard that potatoes 
wouldn’t even grow. Now, after three 
years of organic treatment the soil is 
soft and friable, and when you step 
on it one gets the feeling of walking 
on a deep, soft, Chinese rug, like the 
ones we used to walk on when visiting 
the President of China in the former 
Imperial Palace in Peking. 

But to get back to our subject of 
“beets”. A few weeks ago, I was asked 
to go out to the garden and get a beet 
for dinner. By now they were getting 
so big, Mrs. White had quit asking 
for “beets”. One was all we could pos- 
sibly manage in one day! This time I 
almost startled “the little woman” 
with my find. For here was a beet 24 
inches in circumference,—as large as 
your head, and as weighty as a smal! 
watermelon! Nurse Betty Kynell from 
Compton Sanitarium, was our guest 
that evening, and I immediately per- 
suaded her to pose for a candid camera 
shot of the biggest big beet I had ever 
seen. 

It didn’t look like “good eating” so 
I tossed it onto the lath-house “deck”, 
and went out in search of a smaller 
one for dinner. I left it there for three 
days. Then it occurred to me that I 
would like to sample the texture of 
this “giant”, so I sliced off a little piece 
for Mrs. White to cook up for supper. 
Instead of using my “slice”, she found 
the biggest kettle in the house, and. 
boiled up the whole enormous beet. 
It was served on a platter, and believe 
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(G) There Are Giants in the Land! 


But these are not the kind of giants that made ancient Israel look and feel like 
“grasshoppers”! But just ordinary garden beets that decided to make the best of 
their opportunity to “grow up” in nice organically-rich, humus filled, earthworm 
populated soil. Nurse Betty Kynell seems proud to hold this monstrosity from the 
usually modest beet family. Note the tremendous leaf growth that helped to make 
this fellow grow big. It has as much “top growth” as a dozen or two ordinary beets. 
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it or not, it was the sweetest, most 
tender, most appetizing beet we had 
ever tasted! The texture was perfect, 
fine grained, and beautifully colored. 
We really ate beet that night as we 
had never eaten beet before in all our 
lives.. 

I was going to tell you about our 


strawberries. (see illustration H), but 
anything I could say now would come 
as an anti-climax; so I will let the pic- 
ture do the talking, and stop right now. 
By way of conclusion I will say this 
much. Organic Gardening did it! And 
if it all sounds like a “fish story”, 
blame Mr. Rodale. He got me started. 


(H) Where Strawberries Grow Big Too 


Dorothy Mae proudly displays “a big 
one” in the diminuitive patch in our back 
yard garden. Gardena used to be good 
strawberry country. They even had a 
“Strawberry Festival”, and elected a 
“Strawberry Queen” to preside at the 
festival. But “them days are gone for- 


ever.” With depleted soils, diseases of 
every kind known to strawberry growers 
have come to our fair valley and “over- 
board” went the once prosperous busi- 
ness in strawberries. Perhaps in Or- 
ganic Gardening we may find a way to 
restore the health of our worn out soils, 
and bring back the “Strawberry Queen.” 


Correction 


AN ERROR slipped in on Japanese beetle control 
which caused the Arizona Experiment Station to write us 
a letter. They had nothing to do with the experiments on 
beetle baits. The credit is due to the New Mexico Experi- 
ment Station, in particular to Dr. J. R. Eyer. We regret to 
have caused trouble to the busy zoologists of the University 
of Arizona. But we are glad to have learned that many 
readers follow up our suggestions. 
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WE Plums 


By ROGER W. SMITH 


T HE Beach Plum is of exceptional 
value for the poor, sandy garden and 
for the exposed garden where the tem- 
perature sinks far below zero in the 
winter and soars to withering heights 
in the summer. Because of the size of 
the fruit and the shrubby, low-grow- 
ing nature of most of the wild plums 
you will most likely grow them as bush 
berries. 

In many parts of the West, the 
gathering of wild plums is an annual 
and colorful festivity. The gathering 
of wild fruits according to their sea- 
son comes naturally to us for it follows 
Indian tradition. Today, with the 
pressure and artificiality of modern 
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life so much upon us, a few charmi 
days on the hillside or on the bea 
gathering wild plums for the com 
munity in a gay company can be 
happy and relaxing experience. | 

If you are fortunate enough to t 
part in one of these annual communi 
drives to gather the fruit of yo 
local wild plum, you will learn mu 
about the habits of the plant and | 
that much better equipped to bri 
it to your garden. 

In the East a favorite wild pl 
for the garden is the Beach Pl 
(Prunus maritima) native to Ci 
Cod. You will find it a “shrub plum 
bearing a heavy crop of fruit ab 
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the size and color of the Concord 
grape the first or second year after 
setting out. 

As an ornamental it is superb be- 
cause it produces a flood of white 
flowers long before the foliage ap- 
pears. The Beach plum is very hardy 
and gets along on poor soil although 
for best results some organic matter 
should be incorporated with the soil 
in which it grows. 

If you have a poor, sandy spot on 
your place where little will grow you 
might try digging in a little compost 
humus and setting out a few Beach 
plums. In this way the infertile area, 
the spit of sand, may be eventually 
brought under cultivation. 

Usually the fruit of the wild Beach 
plum is flattened and roundish, deep 
purple, although some plants may pro- 
duce red or yellow fruits covered with 
a heavy bloom when ripe. The flesh 
of the wild Beach plum is usually 
sweet and juicy although sometimes 
the tough skin may be too bitter for 
fresh eating but have added value in 
the making of flavorable preserves, 
jellies and the like. 

The cultivated Beach plum forms 
a shrub seven to eight feet tall at 
maturity but often produces as much 
as six pounds of fine fruit before it is 
four feet high. 

Almost every section of our country 
has its own special type of wild plum. 
The common wild plum, prunus amer- 
icanus, is common throughout the 
East and Southwest. Its small fruits 
are generally yellowish or yellowish 
red. They are fine eating in some sec- 
tions, bitter in others but even the 
bitter varieties have an important 
place in preserves. Cultivated varieties 
of the P. Americanus are the De Soto 
plum, yellow red and the Hawkeye 
plum, egg-shaped and dull red. 


In the north the fruit of the wild 
Canada plum, P. nigra, is gathered. 
This wild plum is also commonly found 
in many north-eastern states. The 
Canada plum easily survives exces- 
sive cold. Its fruit is oblong and 
orange red. In garden use it is known 


as the Aitkin, deep red fruit, and the 
Cheney, yellow or dark red fruit. 

But suppose you live in the south, 
what kind of wild plums would you 
gather? 

The Wild Goose Plum, P. munson- 
jana, is native to the mid-central 
southern States from Michigan to 
Texas. It is a part of the flora of the 
great interior basin. The Wild Goose 
plum bears fruit red to yellowish and 
usually speckled with dainty white 
dots. You probably know it well if 
you have ever gathered it and will 
always remember the rich and juicy 
flavor of its wild fruits. 

Another wild plum you might find 
in your vicinity if you garden in Okla- 
homa, Iowa, Kentucky, or Texas, is 
the Hortalan Plum, P. hortulanus. 
This wild plum is well worth gather- 
ing for its fruits are often an inch in 
diameter, red or yellow. In its culti- 
vated form it is known as the Cum- 
berland Plum and the Golden Beauty. 


If you garden in the mid-central, 
Southern States you are likely to run 
into the wild mountain-cherry, the 
Chickasaw, the sand plums. These 
produce cherry-like, subacid, fruits 
red or yellow often with yellow specks. 

f you meet up with them you will 
find them excellent eating when ripe. 
Many people prefer the fruit of the 
wild Chickasaw to the finest plums 
grown. 

Then there is quite a different va- 
riety of wild plum. It is common to 
the north-east. Its fruit is known as 
“the sloe”. The fruit is about one 
half inch in diameter, deep blue with 
a blackish bloom. The fruit is astring- 
ent and sour but is much valued as a 
flavoring. 

The sloe is the fruit of the black- 
thorn, P. spinosa, a thorny shrub com- 
mon in Europe and often named as 
the wild ancestor of many cultivated 
varieties of plums. The blackthorn 
reproduces by suckering. Often the 
suckers, when they were large enough, 
were cut in the olden days and made 
into walking sticks—the Irish walk- 
ing stick of history. 

If you live on the Pacific coast your 
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wild plum will no doubt be the so- 
called Beach Plum, P. subcordata. 
As an ornamental this plant is per- 
fect. Its early flowers, white to rose, 
cover the plant long before its foliage 
appears. In addition to this it bears 
an edible fruit. In its cultivated form 
P. subcordata is known as the fa- 
mous Sisson Plum. 

So you set out to look over the 
small-fruited wild plums of your neigh- 
borhood with some idea of introduc- 
ing them to your garden. Perhaps you 
gathered some fruit and enjoyed the 
flavor of much of it. You look forward 
with interest to testing the preserves, 
the flavorsome jams and jellies, which 
will come from your days of picking 
on the hillside. 

But more important than this is 
what you discovered during your trips 
_to the hills. You saw fruits grown 
naturally. The shrubs were for the 
most part disease free, without pest 
damage. They were organically 
mulched in a natural manner. They 
grew naturally in Nature’s compost. 
Their fruits were rich—even too rich 
—in flavor, often too much had been 
concentrated in too little. 


Your nurseryman offers you select- 
ed and improved wild plums suitable 
for your garden. From him you can 
secure healthy plants three to four 
feet high ready for setting out. With 
the carefully packed plants will come 
complete directions for their care. You 
will find it wise to follow these di- 
rections. 

All of us don’t like to abide by the 
rules, and you might like to bring in 
a plant or two from the wild just to 
see if it will grow in your garden. The 
plants should, of course, be dug during 
the dormant season and set slightly 
lower then they grew in the wild—or 
in the nursery, for that matter. 

When you dig wild plants to bring 
to your garden you will run into a 
very interesting matter, often you will 
find the wild plant has a few local 
roots, it will have also a far-spreading 
root, which you will have to cut off. 
This adventuring root will give you 
some idea of the manner in which the 
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plant seeks both plant nutrient and 
moisture and its urgent need for these 
things. 

Depending upon the kind of wild 
plum you bring to your garden will 
depend the distance apart of the rows 
and the number of plants in the row. 
Low-growing sprawling forms need 
much more room than the more erect 
types which may be planted in a sort 
of hedge formation. 

More important than any other fac- 
tor perhaps is the point that wild 
plums need moisture, they can live in 
sandy soils but do best if it is rather 
moist. So when setting out the plants 
a few inches of compost humus placed 
in the bottom of each hole will act as 
a reservoir of moisture and a supply 
of plant nutrients. 

Practically all wild fruits and ber- 
ries benefit by the effect of a heavy 
annual, slow acting mulch of fallen 
leaves. This is especially true of low- 
growing, bushy forms, around the 
roots of which drift the wind-driven 
leaves of large trees. 


If you mulch your wild plums with 
even a thin layer of mature compost 
humus you will find that they will 
thrive. Tests have shown that most 
kinds of wild plums improve under 
such treatment and definitely increase 
the size and quality of their fruit. 


So you have a little relaxation on a 
sunny hillside, you bring home later 
in the fall a few plants and care for 
them. You gather much fruit and 
more understanding. In your garden 
grow a few wild plums, loaded with 
bloom in the early Spring, heavy with 
fruit in the Fall. 

You bring -home late in the Fall 
when the air is already raw with the 
coming of Winter a few rooted plants. 
Spring sees them clouded with bloom. 
You gather later on a generous quan- 
tity of fruit without much inconveni- 
ence. But it is-unlikely that you will 
ever forget those happy days you spent ff 
far away on the sunny hillside or the 
beach in a pleasant company gather- 
ing the fruit of the wild plum—gather- § 
ing also, much information as to its 
habit of growth. 
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New Meas That Are Ol 


By T. H. EVERETT 
New York Botanical Garden 


In recent years we have heard a 
great deal about  soil-conservation, 
about turning under cover crops in 
order to add humus to the soil, about 
the advantages of using coal ashes on 
heavy land and about the possibilities 
of sawdust as a soil builder: Lest we 
forget the practical knowledge possess- 
ed by our predecessors and think that 
these are new ideas let us turn to an 
interesting and rare old book, publish- 
ed in London by one Stephen Switzer 
in 1718. Switzer was a nurseryman 
and a writer on gardening matters and 
to the book we are about to consult 
he gave the rather ponderous title 
“Ichnographia Rustica”. It appeared 
in three volumes and the third con- 
tains a sizable section on the “Man- 
agement and Improvement of Arable 
Land.” It is from that section that 
the passages quoted below are taken: 


Soil Conservation 


In discussing the plowman and his 
work Switzer considers soil conserva- 
tion and strongly advocates plowing 
across the hills rather than up and 
down, really a form of contour plow- 
ing. Says he “wherein, if his arable 
Land lies against the Side of a steep 
Ascent, as commonly barren Earths 
do, he is not to plough that Land di- 
rectly against the Hill; for this very 
Labour would unavoidably breed such 
a Wearisomness in the Cattle, besides 
the Over-heating and Danger of Sur- 
feiting, that there would be no going 
through with the Work: The Plough- 
man must therefore take Care to 
plough such Ground side-ways over- 


thwart the Hill, so as the Beasts may 
tread as near as may be on the level 
Ground, and never directly up and 
down, by this Means the Cattle will 
not only perform their Work without 
Injury, but also the Lands be the bet- 
ter preserv’d; for the Compost or Ma- 
nure laid upon it, will not be so soon 
wasted away from the upper Part, by 
reason the Furrows, being turn’d cross- 
ways upwards against the Hill, will 
necessarily hold the Soil within it 
much better than if they were laid 
straight down in an even Descent.” 


Cover Crops 


With the practice of turning under 
green cover crops Switzer was convers- 
ant and he also fully recognised the 
value of this practice. He says “But 
the greatest of Vegetative Improve- 
ments for poor Lands are French or 
Buck Wheat, and our common Vetch- 
es, and are at any time as good as a 
Dunging. These sow’d, as shall be 
elsewhere directed and plow’d in before 
the Grain is ripe, yield a prodigious 
Enrichment to poor hungry Lands. 
When the Ground is then pretty well 
tired, but not quite exhausted, plough 
it in the Spring. and in May sow it 
either with Buck Wheat or Vetches, 
and about the beginning of August 
plough it in, and it is one of the best 
Vegetative Manures; or if you have a 
mind, and the Season offers, you may 
sheer off the tops of your Buck Wheat, 
and feed your Hogs and Poultry there- 
with; For the Farmers suppose, that 
the chief Virtue of Buck Wheat lies 
just between the Root and the Straw, 
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in that Place where we assign the Prin- 
ciple of Life to be seated; and they 
add, that when the Ground is plough’d 
up, it swells as if it were newly dung’d 
with Horse Dung; which seems to in- 
timate, that there is a great deal of 
Virtue in the Roots of the Corn it 
self.” 

Note that Switzer recognised the 
part played by the vast ramifying root 
systems of the green crops in improv- 
ing the soil texture, even as today the 
sower of winter rye observes this bet- 
terment as he turns over his soil in the 
Spring. 


Coal Ashes 


Of the value of coal ashes Switzer 
was well aware, however he erred in 
attributing their beneficial qualities to 
their fertilizing ingredients rather than 
to their physical effect on the soil. He 
writes: —“Coal Ashes, which I call 
(No. 1.) are well known to be made of 
New-Castle, Scotch and other Pit 
Coal; the first Kind of which are best, 
as containing a greater Quantity of 
Nitrous and Sulphurous Matter than 
other Coals do; however, there are 
none of the other Kinds but what are 
very good, and by no means to be re- 
jected: And it seems something 
strange, that so great an Improvement 
should have been so many Years neg- 
lected and thrown about to make 
Path-ways to walk on; and, which is 
worse, we often see them lye on heaps 
about Gentlemen’s Kitchins, as if they 
were of no use, when really, there is 
scarce any thing of Vegetables, but 
what will receive Benefit by them, 
being apply’d superficially and not too 
near the Roots, for the Rains washing 
down their Nitrous and Sulphurous 
Qualities, opens the Ground, and will 
upon the strength of Water cause it to 
heave in some Degree, as Lime will do 
after Burning, with the Application of 


Water:” 
Sawdust 


Quite recent investigations at our 
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experimental stations have emphasised 
the value, under certain conditions, of 
sawdust as a soil improver. Writing 
in 1718 Switzer says of this “Another 
great Improvement of Land is by 
spreading Saw-Dust over Grass and 
Corn Lands, but then the Saw-Dust 
ought to lye a Twelve Month till the 
fiery and mordacious Quality of it be 
gone. And it would not be a little to 
its advantage to mix it with Earth, 
for when it is new, it will burn up and 
stain either Grass or Corn very much, 
but when it is brought into Order, 
there is no better Improvement, if 
spread pretty lightly on, which our 
Country Men are apt to undo, and 
thereby do more mischief than good. 
About 10 or 12 Load is enough for an 
Acre, and if mix’d with the same quan- 
tity of earth, about 20 Load.” 

Stephen Switzer’s recommendations 
for the conservation and improvement 
of soils are not confined to the four 
examples given above, he also discus- 
ses in detail such practices and ma- 
terials as summer fallowing, winter 
fallowing, various kinds of dung in- 
cluding that of cows, sheep, hogs, 
horses, pidgeons, hens and geese (of 
the latter three he suggests that before 
use they “lye some time out of their 
Dove Coats and Houses, that the air 
may a little sweeten and mollify the 
fiery heat that is inherent in those 
Dungs, even to a Fault.”) wood ash- 
es, ashes of straw, furze, etc., turf ash- 
es, lime, malt dust, sea sand, soot, 
rags, hair of beasts, sea shells and some 
others. Truly the old timers were 
amazingly adept at improving and pre- 
serving their soil and we modern gar- 
deners can discover much of sound 
and solid value on the shelves of those 
libraries where ancient tomes are to be 
found. 


Epiror’s Note: We do not ad- 
vise the use of coal ashes, but 
think highly of wood ashes, a won- 
derful source of potash. It can 
also be used for dusting against 
insect pests and fungus diseases. 
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Dr. Sherman’s Garden 


Organic Gardening In Cf 


By LOUIS L. SHERMAN, M. D. 


—_ having my attention drawn 
to your magazine about three years 
ago, I have become as much of a pro- 
fessional gardener as one may become 
on two city lots with 12,000 square 
feet. This doesn’t count the lot the 
house is on. 

About the first article I read in 
Organic Gardening was that “healthy 
plants resist plant disease.” Being a 
medical man who believes this is true 
with humans, I decided to go organic, 
because I am “missionarian” in spirit. 
I can testify that with the exception 
of an experimental spot where I raise 
vegetables with sprays and poisons, 
I am no longer using bug, lice or thrip 
killers except along fences to keep off 
invaders from land next to mine. 

I followed in minute details the di- 
rections for making compost, using 


boards to confine the heap. These 
went “compost” along with other or- 
ganic material, so I used cement, mak- 
ing a pit 6’ x 20’x 24%’ high. My first 
inclination was to do a good job and 
have a cement floor. An article in one 
of your magazines explained the rea- 
sons for having a ground floor in order 
to favor angle worm growth. I have 
made upwards of seventy yards of 
compost, ventilated from beneath, 
turned twice for aroebic organism and 
once for the anaerobes. In three 
months the heap is “lousy” with angle 
worms. 

In the photograph you will notice 
your truly standing behind a row of 
onions and just behind is a row of 
parsnips also gone to seed. I am 5’9” 
and those parsnips stand two and a 
half feet above my head. Now, maybe 
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parsnips grow taller than 83” else- 
where, but I have never before seen 
them try to imitate California red- 
woods. To my left is a plot of car- 
rots gone to seed, and some of the 
flowers are five and six inches in dia- 
meter with, it seems to me, billions of 
seeds. Around the clothesline pole is a 
square 40’ x 40’ of raspberries. Up 
until they went organic, they averaged 
2% ft. in height with a nice sprinkling 
of berries. This year I am trimming 
the tops at 5 ft., about up to my chin. 
A few vines this vear shot up to over 
three feet because I gave them angle- 
worm food late last season, and the 
berries hung in clusters of from fifty 
to seventy-five berries resembling 
bunches of red grapes. If next year 
these five-footers do likewise, I shall 
be obliged to hire berry pickers. Even 
this year’s crop kept some of my 
grandchildren busy supplying their 
families with the finest Hansen berry 
I have ever seen, average size larger 
than a thumb’s end. 

Elsewhere but not in the picture is 
a patch of beets also under organic 
control. I have never seen common 
eating beets eight inches in diameter 
before, but many of these were, al- 
though the average diameter was six 
inches, and all in less than four 
months. I have given them to friends 
who didn’t believe they’d cook up ten- 
der, but every last one of these friends 
has commented on tenderness, flavor, 
and that marvelous melt-in-your- 
mouth consistency. Carrots resemble 
huge gold nuggets, no pale faces among 
them as formerly. 

I have allowed one rhubarb Swiss 
chard plant to go to seed, whose height 


is at least seven feet; haven’t measured 
it yet, since the top has burowed up 
through a crabapple tree. Hollyhocks 
twelve feet and four inches. Tomatoes 
galore, of a type I have never before 
raised and seldom seen. 


I have had bad luck with strawber- 
ries, but since reading those two ar- 
ticles in Organic Gardening, I believe 
I know how to raise them for next 
season. | planted them in full sun and 
in a place where the soil is too adobe. 
My new beds are now well sanded and 
extend along the edge of a row of apri- 
cot trees which fairly well imitates 
where strawberries like to grow, viz: 
along the edges of tree growth and 
near a stream of water where soil is 
loose and about 5 inches deep. 

I would like also to brag about my 
three varieties of grapes, various other 
vegetables, and the striking crispness, 
so to speak, of the color schemes of 
flowers. It’s unbelievable to see “color 
dynamics” in organicaly grown flow- 
ers. 


In conclusion, I am not bragging at 
all, and for two reasons. I am not 
much given to this sort of thing, and 
furthermore if I poke my neck too far 
out of brag-window, some one from 
Emmaus or elsewhere will send in a 
photograph of parsnips et al so tall 
mine would look like fuzz. But when 
I look back on my former turnips, car- 
rots, beets, Celery, raspberries, etc. 
etc., and notice the marvelous differ- 
ence between then and now, I am 
thankful indeed that some one started 
me on the Organic Trail, and I think 
I should say, “May God bless your 
efforts.” 


Sree Planting 


ACCORDING TO The Northwest, a monthly magazine 
published by the Northern Pacific Railway and edited by 
J. W. Haw, Idaho farmers planted nearly 200,000 trees in | 
woodlots, windbreaks and farm shelters this year. Nothing 
is more apt to show that progress is being made along or- 
ganic lines; instead of cutting down, we have entered the 
stage of restoration. The same is true of the compost move- 
ment that has begun to change gardening practices all over 


the country. 
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‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


Send stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 


The Organic Gardening Farm is closed to visitors during winter. 


We shall 


announce when the visiting season re sumes. 


COCOA WASTES 


Q. Can you inform me on the value 
of cocoa wastes for gardens? I am 
especially interested in using such ma- 
terial on lawns. 


Mrs. J. V. D., Denver, Colo. 


A. Cocoa wastes are being marketed 
by some firms and can be recommend- 
ed. They are made from the cocoa 
shells from which the fat has been ex- 
pressed and from which the theo- 
bromin has been taken out by an al- 
kaline process. The remaining parts 
are organic matter and calcium, usual- 
ly in pebble form that decays easily. 
Mr. J. I. Rodale has tried the material 
in his earthworm cultures and found 
that the earthworms liked the cocoa 
wastes very well. The substance can 
be easily applied to lawns, but also for 
mulching in the garden, especially 
where ordinary lime-loving vegetables 
are concerned. The material is light 
and will wash off in cloudbursts, un- 
- somewhat incorporated in the 
soil. 


HOW ABOUT RICE HULLS 


Q. Please let me know if rice hulls 
can be used for mulches and for com- 
posting? I should like to apply the 
finished compost to vegetables and 
around fruit trees, grapes, and berries. 


F. W. B., Davis, Cal. 


A. Rice hulls are rich in potash and 
can be used for either mulches or com- 
post. They decay readily and may be 


even spaded into the ground directly 
before the rainy season. Whether fou 
prefer to apply the material in com- 
post or as mulch will depend on the 
site of your garden. If it is dry, apt to 
bake, and lacks water-retentiveness, it 
may be wise to use the hulls for 
mulches. However, one factor :nust 
be observed: Such material washes off 
very quickly if merely left on the top. 
One cloudburst and the mulch swims 
away. For this reason I should myself 
prefer composting. 


—o— 


HUCKLEBERRIES 


Q. In the February issue there was 
an item on huckleberries being poison- 
ous, as they belong to the night-shade 
family. Isn’t there some mistake 


somewhere? 
B. D., Utica, N. Y. 


A. This is a misunderstanding. Blue- 
berries and huckleberries are never 
poisonous. The plant referred to has 
been deceptively named “garden huc- 
kleberry” and is no true huckleberry 
at all. The real huckleberry is abso- 
lutely safe and must not be confused 
with the poison berry which belongs 
to the night shade family. You can 
easily distinguish the two. The huckle- 
berry has hard leaves whereas the poi- 


-son berry has soft leaves. The poison 


berry, also called “black night shade”, 
has flowers in drooping clusters which 
look like tiny potato flowers; whereas 
the real huckleberry has the little bell- 
like flowers of all the members of the 


READERS 
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Erica family, which you have undoubt 
edly seen in the woods. There is no 
chance of confusing the two and the 
false name for the poison berry is, 
therefore, doubly unjustified. The poi- 
son berry, when cooked, seems how- 
ever to lose its dangerousness. 


—o— 


ONIONS 


Q. Please let me know how deep to 
plant onion seeds and bulbs? Also 
how often to use compost on them? 


Mrs. B. W., New York City 


A. Onions need rich soil which they 
transform by their root system into 
a fine crumbly earth. It is best to ap- 
ply about a bushel of compost for 
every two square yards and mix that 
well by loose spading. Then you make 
a drill row with your finger about % 
inch deep. Water the row with the 
hose or the sprinkling can and then 
sprinkle the onion seed along sparsely 
because almost every one of them will 
come. Two seeds per inch would be 
about right, but a few more will not 
hurt because you can use the tender 
little onions for salads and cooking. 
Then you cover the row with earth 
from the side and tramp it down. 
Water again a few days afterwards, 
but gently. 

Onion sets, as the little onion bulbs 
are called, are pushed into the ground, 
which has been prepared in the same 
manner about four to five inches apart 
so that only the upper end sticks out. 
You can water this with the hose and 
the soil will settle down and part of 
the onion may stick out a little, but 
that does not matter. Keep the beds 
weeded and save the smallest of the 
seedling onions for next year’s onion 
sets. You can store them in a half 
bushel basket. 

Multiplier onions and the kind de- 
scribed by Prof. Lutman in a previous 
issue can be planted in fall. They are 
not particular about the soil. A rich 
soil produces a juicy sweet onion, a 
heavy soil without compost a strong 
and hardy one. 
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WALNUT 


Q. I live in town and in front of my 
home I have several large black wai. 
nut trees and instead of burning the 
leaves I have been mulching my rasp- 
berries with them as well as spading 
them under in the garden. Do you 
recommend the use of the walnut 
leaves for this purpose or are they in- 
jurious to the other growing plants? 
I do not believe I have as good re- 
sults from my berries as I had before 
the use of the leaves. I use all the 
leaves I can get and many from the 
neighbors. Can I overdo the matter? 


W. L. G., Fayette, Ohio 


A. We have taken up the matter of 
walnut leaves with some specialists in 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the evidence seems to be that they are 
not dangerous or poisonous. In fact, 
some crops prospered especially under 
walnut trees, but whatever the cause, 
your experience is not uncommon and 
for the time being, we may say that 
this is one of the unsolved problems. 
I should advise that you mulch half 
of your bed with walnut leaves, the 
other half with straw and see whether 
there is any difference in results. That 
would be a splendid experiment and 
would benefit not only you in future 
years but everybody else. 


MUSHROOM SOIL 
Q. We can secure soil from mush- 
room houses. Is it suitable for compost 


making? If so, how should it be used? 
G. S. W., Pennsylvania 


A. Soil removed from mushroom 
houses may be used in compost heaps 
in the earth sections of the heaps. 
There is considerable fungus growth in 
this, and fungi contribute a great deal 
to the breaking-down of the material 
in the heaps, together, of course, with 
beneficial bacteria. Some of the mush- 
room soil may be applied directly to 
the land, and may help to improve its 
structure, but it can never take the 
place of fresh manure in the heap be- 
cause its nitrogen content has been 
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partially used in the mushroom beds. 
owever, mushroom soil is richer in 
nutritive substances than plain earth 
nd can therefore be used to great ad- 
antage directly in the garden. It will 
dd plant food and at the same time 
prove the structure of the soil. 


COMPOST PITS 


Q. The pits shown in the October 
umber have small openings. What is 
heir purpose? Also, how does the pit 
method provide for the necessary aer- 


tion? 
Mrs. J. V., Detroit, Mich. 


A. The openings on the side were 
bandoned in Mr. J. I. Rodale’s new 
onstructions, because it was found 
hat they attract rats. These heaps 
an get enough air by the following 
wo methods: One may place a double 
oll of chicken wire into the pits when 
building the heaps. These rolls will 
pct as ventilators. Secondly, one will 


NEW! ... Write for our 
1947 
CALIFORNIA 
ORCHARD & 
GARDEN 
BOOK 


SENT FREE. Packed with new ideas, 
Newest Roses, Camellias, Home Orchard 
Fruits and Ornamentals shown in color! 
Diagrams and instructions for planting 
and care. 56 exciting pages, many pic- 
tures. Write for our Orchard & Garden 
Book today; order plants early for de- 
livery as soon as weather is right for 
planting. 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 
82nd Year 
George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 


NILES, CALIFORNIA 


ely on earthworms for turning the 
aterial and breaking it down. In 
loing so, they will tunnel the pits up 
and down and thus make air penetra- 
ion possible. The heaps which are 
urned are dependent on heating to 
produce compost in three months, the 
pits may take longer since the process 


WOODMAN’S PAL 


The Sportsman's brush-axe, for adven- 
turous days in field and forest! Makes 
play out of clearing trails and campsite; 
building campfires, lean-tos and shelters! 
“Dream gift for outdoorsmen” 
The VICTOR TOOL CO. 
4912 Chapel Terrace, Reading, Pa. 
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is less vigorous and since the worms 
are relied upon rather than manual 
turning. This is the essential point 
of the process, not speedy compost 
making. 


—o— 


SMALL MILLS 


Q. Where can I obtain a small mill 
for home-grinding flour? 


Mrs. F. A., Brecksville, Ohio 


HEMEROCALLIS (day lilies) 


The newer colors have their place in every well ap- 
pointed garden. To those not familiar with these new 
colors I am offering a $9.00 value for $6.00 to acquaint 
them with fine blooming qualities, excellent color range 
and extended blooming season. Send for my listing. 


AMARYLLIS GARDENS 
15 Sereven Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 
“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 30 HOURS” 


“CUT GERMINATION TIME 2-3” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 


These enthusiastic reports from 
users tell what GRO-QUICK SOIL 
HEATING CABLE will do for you. 
Send today for testimonials and free, new instr. sheet 
with plans. For hotbeds—cold frames—unheated 
greenhouses—plant benches—for early plant starting 
in open ground. Operates from household current. Im- 
mediate delivery direct or thru dealer. Prepaid in USA. 
JUNIOR 40° Cable, 200 watt with $5 35 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq. ft. ...... . 

SENIOR 80° Cable, 400 watt with $6 95 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft. ...... . 


GRO-QUICK 36! W. Huron St.. 


Chieago 10, 


G A R BA G E MAKES RICH] 

GARDEN SOIL. 
True! And now you can actually compost garbage 
WITHOUT ODOR! Turn it into rich, odorless fertil- 
izer-humus in a very short time—even in winter! Costs 
amazingly little — just pile up and treat with AectivO, a 
remarkable bacterial discovery. Organic. Send for free 
details about this and other valuable garden uses... 
At dealers, or send $1.00 for prepaid trial package— 
enough to treat more than 450 lbs. waste. ACTIVO 
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seven dogs. Can these be used fo 
composting? How should we go abow 
it? 


LAB., Bridgeton 14, Indiana. 


NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertisements of chemical fertilizers or 
other fertilizers which we feel are too strong for 
the land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny 
firms access to our advertising columns if they 
handle chemical fertilizers if they have another 
acceptable product to sell. The reader should be 
careful in accepting such advertisements, Our re- 
sponsibility extends only to the product advertised 
in our magazine. It does not extend to all of the 
products handled by a concern. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 
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A. From one of the following: 


Ralph W. Fry, 
North Delaware Dr., 
Easton, Pa. 


Bell Co., 
Hillsboro, Ohio 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


SUNKEN PITS 


Q. I have built compost pits largeh 
below ground; the side walls exteni 
above ground level only about a foot 
and a half. Is this satisfactory? 

L. F. C.-M. H., Boston, Mass 


A. Quite satisfactory. In fact, t 
amount of lifting will be reduced and 
the appeal of composting thereby in- 
creased. One can put material into th 
pit by means of a wheelbarrow. Fur 
thermore, such low pits are less pro 
inent and can be easily withdray 
from sight by a planting of shru 
nearby. Mr. Rodale has ordered con. 


struction of several such pits adjoining 
his rock vegetable garden. He will ex 
periment with this method, using 


earthworms in the pits. 


DOG MANURE 


Q. We have the excrements fro 


Mrs. H. K., Carmel, Cal 


A. They can be used; in fact, dog 
manure is the richest in phosphorug 
if the dogs are fed with proper cart 
and given their share of bones. 
would be advisable to use with it 
mixture of leaves and green mattet 
such as grass clippings, garden an 
kitchen refuse, including citrus pec 
and other fruit wastes, because thes 
are rich in potash and contain addi 
tional nitrogen. It may be wise ti 
arrange the heap so that it cannot at 


tract other dogs, which had best 
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le 


Include mame and address in word count. 
Emmaus, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS 
BEAUTIFUL PERMANENT CHRISTMAS WREATHS. 
Can be used year after year. Made out of Balsam Fir 
sprays, decorated with life-likeeproducts of the virgin 
woods, treated and lacquered—the most gorgeous wreath 
ever made. 18 inches over all, Prepaid each, $2.25. 
6 for $12.00. 


BRULE VALLEY NUFSERIES & EVER- 
alls extend GREEN CRAFTS, BRULE, WISCONSIN. 
out a foot FLOWERS 
or ? Wild Flowers and Ferns. To brighten shady nooks or 
, y . sunny spots in the garden. 25% discount for 50 plants 
ton, Masso * kind. Free booklet. Wake Robin Farm, Route 1, 
Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 

1 fact t DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. Pacific 

’ Hybrid, and famous English Strein. Also Hardy English 
duced anf Border Carnations. Write for free literature. Offerman 
Gardens. 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 
hereby in. 


ial into th 


Christmas trees, forest and home planting. 
planting, INDIAN RIVER FRUIT, Florida's Juiciest. Fresh from 
less prom Write for price list. Sunerest Evergreen Nurseries, Dept. ‘fees. Special pack. I’er bushel, express prepaid east of 
° h d 06., Johnstown, Pa. Mississippi (extra charge elsewhere): Grapefruit, $4.95; 
of shru Ornamentals & General Nursery Stock Combined Cata- Assortment 
. quats) $5.75. SCHUYLER JACKSON, Dept. 0G., Wabas- 
d logue & Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurser- 
ered ies, Ine., Dept. 0.G., McMinnville, Tenn. 
s adjoining FRUIT AND WUT TREES. —A COMPLETE ASSORT- RABBITS 
L T of peach, apple, prune, plum, cherry, apricot, 
He will eX: pear, nectarine, walnut, filbert, almond ‘trees, ete. Also, “ANGORA WOOL-PRODUCING RABBITS—Select grade 
10d, using plants, roses, evergreens, flowering and shade trees, Large heavy woolers. pedigreed, eligible for registration, 
ornamentals ‘and other items. Write for our free, 40-page Bed Does $10.00, Bucks $6.50, TRIO $25.00. Mimeo- 
catalogue listing 700 new and improved varieties. ans 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES, Route 3, strate etc. 
Oregon. 3, Sherwood, SIGMOND, Kensett, lowa.” 

ORGANICALLY-GROWN PRODUCTS MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
ORGANICALLY-PRODUCED FOODSTUFFS. Our prime table Pastime, bi 
concern is the health of soil, animals and produce. We “A 
use no sprays or chemical fertilizers. Several items now of your own. Details 25c. GREENWOOD CAVIARY, Dept. 

lents fro — Your inquiry invited, PAUL KEENE, Walnut 0., 3456 West 116th St., Chicago 43, tl. 
eres, Penns Creek, Pa. is 
used fo 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FARM PRODUCTS. Sent from HELP WANTED — PARTNER 
ie Zo about the farm where they are grown. For information and price 
list write to NU-MEAL MILLS, Apple Creek, Ohio. SILENT OR ACTIVE PARTNER FOR ROADSIDE = 
irmel. Ge SOIL CONDITIONERS—FERTILIZERS Resort highway—neer towns. Location 
’ VITALOAM—the amazing soil conditioner is just what the pt Fertile land, partly cultivated, bordering on pond. 
organic gardener has been looking for. Billions of vital Guam versatile—Barmer—Mechanic—C ‘arpenter—Craftsman. 
1 fact, dog meen soil bacteria in highly condensed sterilized humus. ymbuyed with desire to create beauty spot and demonstrate 
ompost—plus—already prepared for the organic gardener = savantages of organic methods. Sound business proposition. 
Dhosphoruy —essy to use—odorless—"the sweetheart of the soll”. WILLIAM PLAMONDON, Box (86, West Falmouth, 
Send $1.00 for trial size for use on your house plants Mass Ccadbitod) 
TOper Caltie Be convinced before the next growing season. SOIL RE- ~ 
bones. I SEARCH LABORATORIES, INC., Youngstown, 1, Ohio. GARDEN BOOKS 
* 2 e SPHAGNUM MOSS 30-35 Ibs. $2.80. You pay freight Cash rT) R ACRES” Sensational new book 
with . charges. No less than five bales. SYLVESTER BARONE, tells beng Pog ped income in your own backyard. 
en matterge Elwood, W. J. City lot or five acre-plot. Presents SCORES of novel, 
arden and SHREDDED PEAT HUMUS $1.50 per 100 lb. bag. Same proven, practical ideas, plans, ete. No guesswork? No 
? Sterilized, $2.50. Sterilized potting of starting soil $2.50 experimenting. Send $1.00 bill today. Your money back 
itrus 100 Ib. bag. Above prices F.O.B. Akron, Ohio. if not satisfied. Free Booklet Grows on Trees” 
. H. W. CODDING & SONS, Peat & Soil Products, Copley, with each order. LIGHTNING SPEED MFG. CO., P. O. - 
‘ause Ohio. Box 115X, Streator, 
itain a CARDEN STATIONERY ELECTRIC HOT BED UNITS 
ye wise tl ARE CHRISTMAS GIFTS A PROBLEM FOR YOU? 
If so, give my personal post-cards, with pictures of your ELECTRIC UNITS for the nurseryman, vegetable grower, 
Cannot ata ‘iend’s house or garden. Gift order available if you do home gardener. Soil thermostats. Descriptive folder free. 
. d best hf not have suitable picture. Samples 10c, credited on order. Mention Organic Gardening. RANSOM SEED CO., San 


NURSERY STOCK 


Evergreen seedlings and transplants, for 


GROW trees. 


WANTED TO BUY—SEEDS, GRAINS 


Would like to contact someone from whom we could buy 
Organic Sunflower seeds in quantity, for resale. Address 
OTTO J. HAEGLER, 1203 W. Hilton St., Phila. 40, Pa. 


WE ARE PURCHASING HIGH GRADE ORGANICALLY- 
GROWN GRAINS. Send us your offers on organically- 


. grown Corn, Wheat, Rye, Buckwheat and Sunflower seed. 


Send postcard for prices and delivery of Quick-Return 
Compost Activator Herbs—MAYE E. BRUCE FORMULA 
—and free list of water-ground products. THE GREAT 
VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 


COMPOST ACTIVATORS 


BRUCE FORMULA QUICK-RETURN COMPOST ACTI- 
VATOR HERBS. Use with or without manure. Now in 
stock. Send $1.00 for Activators, enough for 6 heaps, each 
6 ft, x 6 ft. Send postcard for information... THE GREAT 
VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 


CHOICE FRUIT 


TIFFT, 132 Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 


Gabriel, Calif. 


63 


done by means of a pit such as Mr. 
Rodale described in the October num- 
ber. 


EARTHWORMS 


Q. What is the difference between 
the angleworms of the gardens and 
the earthworms sold by earthworm 
breeders? 


J. L., Miami, Fla. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


A. We questioned one of the eart 
worm experts in an Eastern univers) 
and learned that the cultures he hy 
examined seemed to consist mainly, 
two species of small worms; whethe 
they were hybridizing or not was no 
fully established. The fact is, howeve 
that these worms are smaller in siz 
and therefore, as experience has show 
quite able to live in captivity. 


GARDENERS’ 


You Can Join The 1946-47 or The 
1947-48 Gardeners’ Book Club at the 
Old Rate of Only $3.00 a Year—lf 
You Send Your Application for Mem- 
bership in Before February |, 1947. 


As a friendly gesture we will let 
you take advantage of this low offer. 
You can either join as a new member; 
or renew or extend your present mem- 
bership. You will make a considerable 
saving if you act now. 

Costs of raw materials and labor 
for producing, distributing and servic- 
ing our Book Club are increasing. 
Therefore conditions are forcing us to 
raise our rates. 

In fairness to you we have decided 
to hold up this increase in rates until 
February |, 1947. 

At $4.00—the new rate—The Gar- 
deners' Book Club is a bargain. BUT 
at $3.00—the old rate—it represents 
a wonderful saving that you can not 
afford to miss. At these present low 
prices you can join both last year's 
club plus this year's club for only 
$6.00 and receive 24 books. These 24 


RATE ADVANCING 


EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 1, 1947 
THE NEW RATE WILL BE $4.00 A YEAR 


BOOK CLUB 


books will cost you $8.00 after Febru- 
ary |, 1947. 

Join now. Receive a book a month 
to surprise and delight you with a sub- 
ject of special interest to the week: 
end gardener, the armchair farmer, 
the amateur and horticultural expert 
and for the city apartment gardener, 
they hold the thrill of the pleasantest 
escapes td the security, fealth and 
happiness of real, down-to-earth liv- 
ing. 

BARGAIN — Enroll now — Separ- 
ately the 1946-47 books retail for 
$6.00. Send $3.00 before February 
|, 1947—your complete cost for this 
surprising, stimulating garden library. 
SOME OF THE PRESENT 1946-47 SERIES BOOKS: 


The Complete Modern Garden Herbal by Robert 
O. Barlow. 

Edible Plants of the Pond and Water Garden 
by G. Wittrock. 

The Pruning Book by G. L. Wittrock. 

Quick-Return Method of Compost-Making by 
Maye E. Bruce. 

Tree Crops by J. Russell Smith 

Gardening for Profit by Peter Henderson. 

Gardening with the Experts by 12 acknowledg- 
ed Horticultural Experts. 

Wild Gardens in New England by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. 

House Plants and How To Grow Them by P. T. | 
Barnes. 


LAST YEAR'S GARDENERS' 


Luther Burbank 
The War in the Soil 
Seedlings 

The Fruit Orchard 


BOOK CLUB TITLES STILL AVAILABLE 


Leaves and What They Do 
Weeds and What They Tell 
Our Friend, the Earthworm 
Gardens Beyond the Rainbow 
Until Feb.1,1947, cost of entire 1945-46 Series listed above remains at $3.00. 


Send money order or check to The Gardeners’ Book Club, Emmaus, Pa. 


Animals and the Gardener 

Questions and Answers on Compost 
Sunflower Seed—The Miracle Food 
Root Development of Vegetable Crops | 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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GARDENERS’ 
FAVORITE 
READING 


AN AGRICULTURAL 
TESTAMENT 


by SIR ALBERT 
HOWARD, C.1.E., M.A. 


This ve discussion 
of organic farming, the first 


i 
E 
iil 


gS 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
by LOUIS BROMFIELD 


for quick and easy insertion. POSTPAID 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


originated and created by Rodale 


easily, inexpensively. 


LEARN 


SPANISH | 


With Playing Cards 


. a new, absorbing game 


Press with a series of booklets. 
by Professor Rafael D. Soto of 
Lehigh University. These booklets 
represent a comprehensive Span- 
ish language course. 


HAVE FUN WHILE YOU 
LEARN. AA tried and proven 
method for learning quickly, 


Packaged in beautiful, gay box. Each 
set—complete in itself—consists of 
two 48-card decks in a _ separate 
book-like box. They are: 1. Animals; 
2. Comparisons; 3. Synonyms; 4. Op- 
posites; 5. Occupations. Start now. 
Order all five sets in a colorful, master 
box as illustrated. 


Wonderful 
Gift 


RODA 


§ 
| \ 44 
\ \ 
NX 
N 
Especially Designed For 
Organic Gardening Magazine 
¢ Protects and securely holds your HOLDS 
vz prized copies. These convenient, 
S| Po ready-reference binders are covered 12 ISSUES 
attractively with sturdy, blue z 
| . cloth, the title stamped in gold. 
. book to ever question the setting. Complete as shown above 
\ use of chemical fertilizers, 
is a classic that is guaranteed to convince 
any skeptic that the salvation of world 
agriculture and the general well-being of 
mankind depends upon the adoption of the 
from the time they read 
this testament. This is 
truly a book that you will 3.50 
All gardeners will love this dramatic story 
of how Mr. Bromfield acquired three run- 
down farms, what he found, what the 
former owners did with their land and 
their lives, and what the Bromfield family 
and their helpers made of it. Many inter- 
esting characters, plenty $3 00 
of humor, full of wisdom. a 
THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. C. KING 
An English gardener relates his method 
of growing food crops by the organic plan. . 
i This book is so revealing about English 
gardening that we imported it for the 
| benefit of health-conscious America. 
Cardboard covers. For- 
| | ward by Sir Albert $1.50 
| Howard. POSTPAID 
| $4.00 
| Set, Including 
| Order Direct From 5 Booklets POSTPAID 
| ORGANIC GARDENING 
| PRESS .:. EMMAUS, PA. 
| 


GNVIHSIH 10¢2 


SIVONI Saw 


usable book that will put you on 
the road~to good gardening, better 
farming and better health .... here is 
convincing evidence that gardening with 
compost is far superior to the use of 


PAY 


by J. I. Rodale — Editor of Organic Gardening 


$ 3 00 PAY DIRT discusses all phases 

2 of farming and gardening. Part 
one of the book is about “The 
Biologic Content of the Soil’’; 
part two about, ‘Compost: 
Theory and Practice’; part three, 


A readable and authoritative 
what-to-do, how-to-do, big- 
size, cloth-bound book on 


compost that will appeal to POSTPAID 


you whether you have a small, 
back-yard patch, or a large-acreage 
farm. It contains much data, many 
interesting facts and statements that 
will sell you on Nature’s method of 
soil conditioning. 


Condemning- the application of arti- 
ficial fertilizers not only because of 
the resultant, harmful action on the 
soil itself, but also because of the 
detriment to plant, animal and human 
health which may occur, the book 
goes on to recite how and why your 
health, efficiency, contentment and 
economic well-being can be improved 
through the correct use of compost— 
organic fertilizer made in your own 
back yard from animal and vegetable 
wastes. 


artificial fertilizers 


DIRT 


“The Dangers of Chemical Fertil- 
izers”’; part four, ‘‘Health or Diseases 
from Food” and part five, ‘Good and 
Bad Farming Practices.’’ It is inspir- 
ing, stimulating reading that makes a 
sound, common-sense approach to the 
value of earthworms, erosion and its 
control, the prevention of animal 
disease, insect pest control without 
poisonous sprays, benefits from mulch- . 
es, healthy plants and how to grow 
eared orchard practice and food for 


Buy your copy of this fine book now. 
it’s thoroughly informative for organic 
gardeners and a surprising revelation 
to non-organic gardeners. 


Order direct from 


EMMAUS 


—ORGANIC GARDENING 
PENNSYLVANI 


| 
| Pay Dirt is a_ practical, 
harmful, 
ONS 
| 

\ 


